MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and 
CHARACTER  of  RICHARD 
SA  VAGEt  Efq;  the  celebrated  Poet% 
rjoith  a  Criticifvi  on  his  Coml>oJitions^ 
By  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon.  [P,  262. j 

SO  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes 
of  Mr  Savage,  deprived  of  an 
chate  and  title  by  a  particular  law, 
expofed  and  abandoned  by  a  mother, 
detrauded  by  a  mother  of  a  fortune 
which  his  father  had  allotted  him,  he 
entered  the  world  without  a  friend  ; 
and  though  his  abilities  forced  them- 
felves  into  efteem  and  reputation,  he 
was  never  able  to  obtain  any  real  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  whatever  profpedls  arofe 
were  always  intercepted  as  he  began 
to  approach  them.  The  King’s  in¬ 
tentions  in  his  favour  were  fruitrated ; 
his  dedication  to  the  Prince,  whofe 
generofity  on  every  other  occafion 
w^as  eminent,  procured  him  no  re¬ 
ward  ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  va¬ 
lued  himfelf  upon  keeping  his  pro- 
mife  to  others,  broke  it  to  him  with¬ 
out  regret  ;  and  the  bounty  of  the 
Queen  was,  after  her  death,  with¬ 
drawn  from  him,  and  from  him  only. 

Such  were  his  misfortunes,  which 
yet  he  bore,  not  only  with  decency, 
ibut  with  chearfulnefs ;  nor  was  his 
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gaiety  clouded  even  by  his  laft  difap* 
pointments,  though  he  was  in  a  Ihort 
time  reduced  to  the  loweU  degree  of 
diftrefs,  and  often  wanted  both  lod¬ 
ging  and  food.  At  tJfis  lime  he  gave 
another  iiulance  of  the  infurmoun- 
table  obitin.icy  of  his  fpirit  :  his 
clothes  were  worn  out ;  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  notice,  that  at  «i  coffee- houle 
fome  clothes  and  linen  were  left  for 
him  :  the  perfon  who  fent  them  aid 
not,  I  believe,  inform  him  to  whom 
he  was  to  be  obliged,  that  he  might 
fpare  the  per[)lexity  ot  acknowledging 
the  benefit ;  but  though  the  offer  was 
fo  far  generous,  it  was  made  with 
fome  negledl  of  ceremonies,  which 
Mr  Savage  fo  much  refented,  that  he 
refufed  the  prefent,  and  declined  to 
enter  the  houfe  till  the  cluthes  that 
had  been  defigned  for  him  were 
taken  away. 

His  dihrefs  was  now  publicly 
known,  and  his  friends,  therefore, 
thought  it  proper  to  concert  fome 
meafures  for  his  relief ;  and  one  of 
them  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which 
he  exprelfed  his  cojicern  “  for  the 
■miferable  withdrawing  of  his  pen- 
fion  and  gave  him  hopes,  that  in 
a  Ihort  ti'i'.e  he  fhoulJ  lind  himfelf 
fupplied  with  a  competence,  “  with- 


himfelf,  he  could  not  bear  to  debar 
himfelf  from  the  happinefs  which 
Was  to  be  found  in  the  calm  of  a  cot¬ 
tage,  or  lofe  the  opportunity  of  lillen- 
ing,  without  intermiffion,  to  the  me¬ 
lody  cf  the  nightingale,  which  he 
believed  was  to  be  heard  from  every 
bramble,  and  which  he  did  not  tail 
to  mention  as  a  very  important  part 
of  the  happinefs  of  a  country  life. 

While  this  fcheme  was  ripening, 
his  friends  di reified  him  to  take  a 
lodging  in  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet, 
chat  he  might  be  fecure  from'  his  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  fent  him  every  Monday  a 
guinea,  which  he  commonly  fpent 
before  the  next  morning,  and  trufted, 
after  his  ufual  manner,  the  remaining 


out  any  dependence  on  thofe  little 
creatures  which  we  are  pleafed  to 
call  the  Great.” 

The  fcheme  propofed  for  this  hap¬ 
py  and  independent  fubfiftence  was, 
that  he  Ihoiild  retire  into  Wales,  and 
receive  an  allowance  of  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  to  be  raifed  by  a  fubfeription, 
on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in 
a  cheap  place,  without  afpiring  any 
more  to  affluence,  or  having  any  far¬ 
ther  rare  of  reputation. 

Tills  oiler  Mr  Savage  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted,  with  intentions  very 

different  from  ri.ofe  of  his  friends  ;  j 
for  they  propofed  that  he  ihould  con¬ 
tinue  an  exile  from  London  for  ever, 
and  fpend  all  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life  at  Swanfea  ;  but  he  defigned 
only  to  take  the  opportunity  which 
their  fcheme  offered  him,  of  retreat¬ 
ing  for  a  fhorl  time^  that  he  might 
prepare  his  play  for  the  ftage,  and 
his  other  wmrks  for  the  prefs,  and 
then  to  return  to  London  to  exhibit 
his  tragedy,  and  live  upon  the  profits 
of  his  own  labour. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  pro¬ 
pofed  very  great  improvements,  which 
would  have  required  much  time,  or 
great  application  ;  and  when  he  had 
finifiied  them,  he  defigned  to  do  juf- 
tice  to  his  fubferibers,  by  publilhing 
them  according  to  his  propofals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  him¬ 
felf  with  future  pleafures,  he  had 
planned  out  a  fcheme  of  life  for  the 
'country,  of  which  he  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  but  from  pafiorals  and  fongs. 
He  imagined  that  he  fliould  be  tranf- 
ported  to  feenes  of  flowery  felicity, 
like  thofe  which  one  poet  has  reflec¬ 
ted  to  another ;  and  had  projedlcd  a 
perpetual  round  of  innocent  pleafures, 
.of  w'hich  he  fulpefted  no  interruption 
from  pride,  or  ignorance,  or  brutality. 

With  thefe  expe^ations  he  was  fo 
enchanted,- that  when  he  w’as  once 
gently  reproached  by  a  friend  for 
fubmitting.  to  live  upon  a  fubferip¬ 
tion,  and  advifed  rather  by  a  refolute 
cAcrttOD  of  his  abilities  to  fupport 


part  of  the  week,  to  the  bounty  of 
fortune. 

He  now  began  very  fenfibly  to  feel 
the  ,miferrts  of  dependence.  Thofe 
by  whom  he  was  to  be  fupported  be¬ 
gan  to  preferibe  to  him  with  an  air 
of  authorfty,  which  he  knew  not  how 
decently  to  refen t,  nor  patiently  to 
bear;  and  he  foon  difeovered,  from 
the  condudl  of  mod  of  his  fubferibers, 
that  he  was  yet  in  the  hands  of 

little  creatures.” 

Of  the  infolence  that  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  fuffer  he  gave  many  inflances, 
of  which  none  appeared  to  raife  his 
indignation  to  a  greater  height  than 
the  method  which  was  taken  of  fur- 
niihing  him  with  clothes.  Indead  of 
confulcing  him,  and  allowing  him  to 
fend  a  taylor  his  orders  for  what  the^ 
thought  proper  to  allow  him,  they 
propofed  to  fend  for  a  taylor  to  take 
his  mcafure,  and  then  to  confuit  how 
they  fliould  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  deli¬ 
cate,  nor  was  it  fuch  as  Savage's  hu¬ 
manity  would  have  fuggeded  to  him 
on  a  likeoccafion  ;  but  it  had  fcarcely 
deferved  mention,  had  it  not,  by  af¬ 
fecting  him  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
(hewn  the  peculiarity  of  his  character. 
Upon  hearing  the  defign  that  was 
formed,  he  came  to  the  lodging  of  a 
friend  with  the  mod  violent  agonies 
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©f  rage ;  and,  being  alked  what  it 
C(uild  be  that  gave  him  fuch  diftur* 
bance,  he  replied  with  the  utinoft  ve¬ 
hemence  of  indignation,  That  they 
had  fcnt  for  a  taylor  to  raeafure  him/' 
How  the  affair  ended  was  never 
enquired,  for  fear  of  renewing  his 
uneafinefs.  It  is  probable  that,  upon 
recollection,  he  fubmitted,  with  a  good 
grace,  to  what  he  could  not  avoid,  ^ 
and  that  he  difeovered  no  refentment  ! 
where  he  had  no  power.  I 

He  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  • 
implicit  and  univerfai  compliance  ;  j 
for  when  the  gentleman  who  had  firft  j 
informed  him  of  the  defign  to  fup-  \ 
port  him  by  a  fubfeription,  attempted  j 
to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  he  could  by  no 
means  be  prevailed  upon  to  comply 
whch  the  meai'ures  that  were  propoied. 

A  letter  was  written  for  him  (by 
Mr  Pope)  to  Sir  William  Lemon,  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  interpofe  his 
good  offices  with  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
in  which  he  folicited  Sir  William’s 
affiftance,  for  a  man  vrho  really 
needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could 
well  do and  informed  him,  that  he 
was  retiring  “  for  ever  to  a  place 
where  he  fliould  no  more  trouble  his 
relations,  friends,  or  enemies  he 
confeffed,  that  his  paffion  had  be¬ 
trayed  him  to  fome  conduCl  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Lord  Tyrconnel,  for  which 
he  could  not  but  heartily  afk  his  par^ 
don ;  and  as  he  imagined  Lord  Tyr^ 
connel’s  paffion  might  be  yet  fo  high 
that  he  would  not  “  receive  a  letter 
from  him,"  begged  that  Sir  William 
would  endeavour  to  fofttn  him  ;  and 
expreffed  his  hopes  that  he  would 
comply  with  his  requell,  and  that 
fo  fmall  a  relation  would  not  har¬ 
den  his  heart  againft  him." 

That  any  man  fhould  prefume  to 
dictate  a  letter  to  him,  was  not  very 
agreeable  to  Mr  Savage  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  was,  before  he  had  opened  it, 
not  much  inclined  to  approve  it.  But 
when  he  read  it,  he  found  it  contain¬ 
ed  fentiments  entirely  onpofite  to  his 


;  own,  and,  as  he  afferted,  to  the  ti  iu  >..  . 
j  and  therefore,  inllead  of  copying  it, 

;  wrote  his  friend  a  letter  fvM  of  njaf- 
‘  cuHne  refentment  and  warm  cxpollu- 
lations.  He  very  jullly  cbferved, 

I  that  the  ftile  vas  too  lupplicaccry, 

:  and  the  reprefentation  too  abj(  Cl,  and 
that  he  <»ii.;ht  at  lead  to  have  ir;;de 
i  him  complain  with  “  the  dignliy  (if 
a  gentleman  in  diftrefs."  He  decla¬ 
red  that  he  would  not  write  tiie  pa¬ 
ragraph  in  winch  he  w.ts  to  afk  Loid 
Tyrconnel’s  pardon  ;  l^r  ‘‘  he  de- 
fpifed  his  pardon,  and  riicrefore  could 
not  heartily,  and  would  not  hypocri¬ 
tically  it.”  He  rtJ'iarkeJ,  t/;at 
Ills  friend  made  a  very  uni  tafonnhle 
dillindion  between  hunfeif  and  him  5 
for,  lays  he,  when  you  mention  men 
of  high  rank  “  in  your  (nvn  charac¬ 
ter,"  they  are  “  thofe  little  creatnivs 
whom  we  are  pleal'ed  to  call  the 
great but  when  you  addrefs  them 
in  mine,”  no  lervility  is  fufficicn  fly 
humble.  He  then  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  explained  the  ill  confequenccs 
which  might  be  expeCted  from  inch 
a  letter,  w’hich  his  relations  would  I 
print  in  their  own  defence,  and  which 
w'ould  for  ever  be  produced  as  lull 
anfw’er  to  all  that  he  fhould  alledge 
againft  them  ;  for  he  always  intended 
to  publilh  a  minute  account  of  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour 
of  the  gentleman  by  whom  this  letter 
was  drawn  up,  that  he  yielded  to 
Savage’s  reafons,  and  agreed  that  it 
ought  to  be  fiipprelfed. 

After  many  alterations  and  delays, 
a  fubfeription  was  at  length  railed, 
which  did  not  amount  to  fifty  pound*, 
a-year,  though  twenty  were  paid  by 
one  gentleman;  fuch  was  the  •./  ue- 
rofity  of  mankind,  that  what  liaa  been 
done  by  a  player  without  loliciralion, 
could  not  now  be  elTecie.l  by  applica¬ 
tion  and  intereft  ;  and  Savage  had  h 
great  nuin’oer  to  court  and  to  obey 
for  a  pruiion  lefstliar.  that  which  Mrs 
Oldfield  paid  him  vaiaout  ex^tCting 
any  iiervilities. 


Mr  Savage  however  was  fatisfied,  treated  with  a  regard  that  gratified 
and  willing  to  retire,  and  was  con-  his  vanity,  and  therefore  ealily  en» 
vinced  that  the  allowance,  though  gaged  his  affedion. 
fcaniy,  would  be  more  than  futficient  He  began  very  early  after  his  re- 
for  him,  being  now  determined  to  tirement  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
commence  a  rigid  cecononiifi,  and  to  of  his  friends  in  London,  and  irrita- 
livc  according  to  the  exadleft  rules  of  ted  many  ol  them  fo  much  by  his 
frugality  ;  for  nothing  was  in  his  opi-  letters,  that  they  withdrew,  however 
nion  more  contemptible  than  a  man,  honourably,  their  contributions  ;  and 
who,  when  he  knew  his  income,  ex  it  is  believed,  that  little  more  was 
ceeded  ir  ;  and  yet  he  contefled,  that  paid  him  than  the  twenty  pounds  a- 
in  fiances  of  fuch  folly  were  too  com-  year,  which  were  allowed  him  by  the 
mon,  and  lamented  that  fome  men  gentleman  who  propofed  the  fub- 
were  not  to  be  trufied  with  their  own  feription. 

money.  After  fome  ftay  at  Briftol  he  re- 

Full  of  thefe  faintary  refolutions,  tired  to  Swanfea,  the  place  originally 
he  Itft  London  in  July  ly^o,  having  propofed  for  his  refidence,  where  he 
taken  leave  with  great  tendernefs  of  lived  about  a  year,  very  much  dilfa- 
his  friends,  and  parted  wnth  the  au  tisfied  with  the  diminution  of  his  fa- 
thor  of  this  narrative  w'ith  tears  in  lary  ;  but  contra<fied,  as  in  other 
hi  s  eyes.  He  was  furnilhed  wnth  1  places,  acquaintance  with  thofe  who 
fifteen  guineas,  and  informed,  that  were  moft  diftinguilhed  in  that  coun- 
they  would  be  fufficient,  not  only  for  try,  among  whom  he  has  celebrated 
the  expcnce  of  his  journey,  but  for  Mr  Powel  and  Mrs  Jones,  by  fome 
his  fupport  in  Wales  for  fome  time  ;  verfes  w  hich  he  inferted  in  the  Gen- 
and  that  there  remained  but  little  tleman’s  Magazine, 
more  of  the  firfi  colkcfiion.  He  pro-  Here  he  compleated  his  tragedy, 
mifi  d  a  ftrift  adherence  to  his  maxims  of  which  twm  afts  w’ere  wanting  when 
of  parcimony,  and  went  away  in  the  he  left  London,  and  was  defirous  of 
ftage-coach  ;  nor  did  his  friends  ex-  coming  to  town  to  bring  it  upon  the 
ped  to  hear  from  him,  till  he  inform-  ftage.  This  defign  was  very  warmly 
cd  them  of  his  arrival  at  Sw’anfea.  oppofed,  and  he  w^as  advifed  by  his 
But  when  they  lea  ft  expeded,  arri-  chief  benefador  to  put  it  into  the 
ved  a  letter  dated  the  fourteenth  day  hands  of  Mr  Thomfon  and  Mr  Mal- 
after  his  departure,  in  which  he  fent  let,  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the 
them  word,  that  he  was  yet  upon  the  ftage,  and  to  allow  his  friends  to  re¬ 
road,  and  without  money  ;  and  that  ceive  the  profits,  out  of  which  an  an- 
therefore  he  could  not  proceed  wdth-  nual  penfion  (hould  be  paid  him. 
out  a  remittance.  They  then  fent  This  propofal  he  rejeded  with  the 
him  the  money  that  w^as  in  their  utmoft  contempt.  He  was  by  no 
hands,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  means  convinced  that  the  judgment 
reach  Brillol,  from  whence  he  w  as  to  of  thofe  to  whom  he  was  required  to 
go  to  Swaniea  by  water.  fubmit,  was  fuperior  to  his  own.  He 

At  Briftol  he  found  an  embargo  I  was  now  determined,  as  he  expreffed 
laid  upon  the  fhipping,  fo  that  he  it,  to  be  “  no  longer  kept  in  leading- 
could  not  immediately  obtain  a  paf-  firings,”  and  had  no  elevated  idea  of 
fage  ;  and  being  therefore  obliged  to  his  bounty  who  propofed  to  pen- 
ftay  there  fome  time,  he,  with  his  fion  him  out  of  the  profits  of  his  owm 
ufual  felicity,  ingratiated  himfelf  with  labours.” 

many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote 
was  invited  to  their  houfes,  diftin-  a  fubfeription  for  his  works,  and  had 
gulihed  at  their  public  feafts,  and  once  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  but  in  a  ftiprt 
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rime  afterwards  formed  a  refolution 
of  leaving  that  part  of  the  country, 
to  which  he  thought  it  not  reafonablt 
to  be  confined  for  the  gratification 
of  thofe,  who,  having  promifed  him 
a  liberal  income,  had  no  fooner  l)a- 
nilhed  him  to  a  remote  corner,  than 
they  reduced  his  allowance  to  a  falar) 
Scarcely  equal  to  the  neceflities  of  life 

His  refentment  of  this  treatment, 
which,  in  his  own  opinion  at  leaft, 
he  had  not  deferved,  was  fuch,  that 
he  broke  olF  all  correfpondence  with 
moft  of  his  contributors,  and  appear 
cd  to  conlider  them  as  perfecutors 
and  opprelTors  ;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  declared,  that  their  condud 
toward  him,  lince  his  departure  from 
London,  “  had  been  perfidioufnefs 
improving  on  perfidioufnefs,  and  in¬ 
humanity  on  inhumanity.” 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
neceflities  of  Mr  Savage  did  not  fome- 
times  incite  him  to  fatirical  exagge¬ 
rations  of  the  behaviour  of  thofe  by 
whom  he  thought  himfelf  reduced  to 
them.  But  it  muft  be  granted,  that 
the  diminution  of  his  allowance  was 
a  great  hardlhip,  and  that  thofe  who 
withdrew  their  fubfcription  from  a 
man,  who,  upon  the  faith  of  their 
promife,  had  gone  into  a  kind  of  ba- 
niftiment,  and  abandoned  all  thofe 
by  whom  he  had  been  before  relieved 
in  his  diftrefles,  will  find  it  no  eafy 
talk  to  vindicate  their  conduit. 

It  may  be  alledged,  and  perhaps 
juflly,  that  he  was  petulant  and  con¬ 
temptuous,  -that  he  more  frequently 
reproached  his  fubferibers  lor  not 
giving  him  more,  than  thanked  them 
for  what  he  received  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  this  conduct,  and 
this  is  the  worft  charge  that  can  be 
drawn  up  againft  him,  did  them  no 
real  injury  ;  and  that  it  therefore 
ought  rather  to  have  been  pitied  than 
relented ;  at  lead,  the  refentment  it 
might  provoke  ought  to  have  been 
generous  and  manly  ;  epithets  which 
his  condudt  will  hardly  deferve  that 
ftarves  the  man  whom  he  has  perfua- 
ded  to  put  himfelf  into  his  power. 


It  might  have  been  reafonably  de¬ 
manded  by  Savage,  that  they  ihould, 
before  they  had  taken  away  whac 
they  had  promifed,  have  replaced 
him  in  his  former  date ;  that  they 
Ihould  have  taken  no  advantages  from 
the  fituation  to  which  the  appearance 
of  their  kindnefs  had  reduced  them; 
and  that  he  Ihould  have  been  recalled 
ro  London  before  he  was  abandoned. 
He  might  judly  reprefent,  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  confidered  as  a 
lion  in  the  toils,  and  demand  to  be 
releafed  before  the  dogs  Ihould  be 
ioofed  upon  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  releafe 
himfelf,  and,  with  an  intent  to  return 
to  London,  went  to  Bridol,  where  a 
repetition  of  the  kindnefs  which  he 
had  formerly  found  invited  him  to 
day.  He  was  not  only  carefled  and 
treated,  but  had  a  colle(dion  made  for 
him  of  about  thirty  pounds,  with 
which  it  had  been  happy  if  he  had 
immediately  departed  for  London ; 
but  his  negligence  did  not  fuffer  him 
to  conlider,  that  fuch  proofs  of  kind- 
nels  were  not  often  to  be  expedled, 
and  that  this  ardour  of  benevolence 
was  in  a  great  degree  the  elFcdl  of 
novelty,  and  might  probably  be  every 
day  lels  ;  and  therefore  he  took  no 
care  to  improve  the  happy  time,  but 
was  encouraged  by  one  favour  to 
hope  for  another,  till  at  length  gene- 
rofity  was  exhaulled,  andotficioufnefs 
wearied. 

Another  part  of  his  mifeonduft 
was  the  pra<5tice  of  prolonging  hit 
vifits  to  unfealonable  hours,  and  dif- 
concerting  all  the  families  into  which 
he  was  admitted.  This  was  an  er¬ 
ror  in  a  place  of  commerce  w^hich  all 
the  charms  of  converlaiion  could  not 
compenfate;  for  whac  trader  would 
purchafe  fuch  airy  fatisfa^lion  by  the 
j  iofs  of  folid  gain,  which  mull  be  the 
confcquence  of  midnight  merrimeni| 
as  thofe  hours  which  were  gained  at 
night  w'ere  generally  loll  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  ? 

Thus  Mr  Savage,  after  the  curio- 
fity  of  the  inhabitants  was  gratified, 


To  complete  his  mifery,  he  was 
purfued  by  the  officers  for  fmall  debts 
which  he  had  contracted  itnd  was 
therefore  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  fmall  number  of  friends  from 
whom  he  had  (till  reafon  to  hope  for 
favours.  His  cuftom  was  to  lie  in 
bed  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  and 
to  go  out  in  the  dark  with  the  utmoft 
privacy,  and,  after  having  paid  his 
vifit,  return  again  before  morning  to 
his  lodging,  which  was  in  the  garret 
of  an  obfcure  inn. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand, 
and  confined  on  the  other,  he  fuffered 
the  utmoit  extremities  of  poverty,  and 
often  fafted  fo  long  that  he  wasfeized 
with  faintnefs,  and  had  loll  his  ap¬ 
petite,  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
finell  of  meat,  till  the  a<5lion  of  his 
ftomach  was  reftored  by  a  cordial. 

In  this  diftrefs,  he  received  a  re¬ 
mittance  of  five  pounds  from  Lon¬ 
don,  with  which  he  provided  himfelf 
a  decent  coat,  and  determined  to  go 
to  London,  but  unhappily  fpent  his 
money  at  a  favourite  tavern.  Thus  wajs 
he  again  confined  to  Briftol,  where 
he  was  every  day  hunted  by  bailiffs. 
In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found 
a  friend,  who  fheltered  him  in  his 
houfe,  though  at  the  ufual  inconve- 
niencies  with  which  his  company  was 
I  attended  ;  for  he  could  neither  be 
perfuaded  to  go  to  bed  in  the  night, 
nor  to  rife  in  the  day. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  thefe  va¬ 
rious  fcenes  of  mifery,  he  was  always 
difcngaged  and  chearful  :  he  at  fome 
times  purfued  his  ftudies,  and  at 
others  continued  or  enlarged  hisi 
epiftolary  correfpondence ;  nor  was 
he  ever  fo  far  dejedtd  as  to  endeavour 
to  procure  an  increafe  of  his  allowance 
by  any  other  methods  than  accufa- 
cions  and  reproaches. 

He  had  now 


found  the  number  of  his  friends 
daily  decreafing,  perhaps  without 
fufpe<5iing  for  what  feafon  their  con¬ 
duct  was  altered  ;  for  he  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  to  harafs,  with  his  no<Jlurnal  in- 
trufions,  thofe  that  yet  countenanced 
him,  and  admitted  him  to  their 
houfes. 

But  he  did  not  fpend  all  the  lime 
of  his  refidence  at  Brillol  in  vifits  or 
at  taverns,  for  he  fometimes  returned 
to  his  ftudies,  and  began  leveral  con- 
fiderable  defigns.  When  he  felt  an 
inclination  to  write,  he  always  retired 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  friends, 
and  lay  hid  in  an  obfcure  part  of  the 
fuburbs,  till  he  found  himfelf  again 
defirous  of  company,  to  which  it  is 
likely  that  intervals  ot  abfence  made 
him  more  welcome. 

He  w^as  always  full  of  his  defign 
of  returning  to  London,  to  bring  his 
tri^gedy  upon  the  ftage  ;  but,  having 
xicgledled  to  depart  with  the  money 
that  was  raifed  for  him,  he  could  not 
afterwards  procure  a  fum  fufficient 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  journey  ; 
nor  perhaps  would  afrelh  fupply  have 
had  any  other  effect,  than,  by  putting 
immediate  pleafures  in  his  power,  to 
have  driven  the  thoughts  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  out  of  his  mind. 

While  he  was  thus  fpending  the 
day  in  contriving  a  fcheme  lor  the 
morrow,  diftrefs  ftole  upon  him  by 
imperceptible  degrees.  His  condud 
had  already  wearied  fome  of  thofe 
who  were  at  firft  enamoured  of  his 
converfation  ;  but  he  might,  perhaps, 
ftill  have  devolved  to  others,  whom 
he  might  have  entertained  with  equal 
fuccefs,  had  not  the  decay  of  his 
clothes  made  it  no  longer  confiftent 
with  their  vanity  to  admit  him  to 
their  tables,  or  to  affociate  with  him 
in  public  places.  He  now  began  to 
find  every  man  from  home  at  whofe 
houfe  he  called ;  and  was  therefore 
no  longer  able  to  procure  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  but  wander  .  d  about  the 
town,  fiigkted  and  neglecled,  in  queft 
of  a  dinner,  which  he  did  not  always 
obtain. 


no  longer  any  hopes 
of  affiftance  from  his  friends  at  Brif- 
trl,  who  as  merchants,  and  by  confe- 
quence  fufficiently  ftudiotis  of  profit, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  looked 
with  much  compaffion  upon  negli¬ 
gence  and  extravagance,  or  to  think 
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any  excellence  equivalent  to  a  fault » 
of  fuch  confequence  as  negle(5l  of  ' 
eeconomy.  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  \ 
that  many  of  thofe  who  w’ould  have  ! 
relieved  his  real  wants  were  difcoii- 
raged  from  the  exeition  of  their  be- 
iievoleiice  by  obfervalion  of  the  ufe 
which  was  made  of  their  favours, 
and  convitflion  that  relief  would  only 
be  momentary,  and  that  the  fame 
neceffity  would  quickly  return. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next'.^  I 

An  Account  of  the  J.ife  and  Writin?!  of  * 
the  celebrated  Dr  ARCHIBALD 
PITCAIRNE^  delivered  as  the  Har^ 
vet  an  Oration  at  Edinburgh  y  for  the 
year  By  Charles  Webifer, 

M.  D.  Phyfician  to  the  Public  Difpen^ 
faryy  Felloe  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficiansy  Edinburgh,  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine y  Paris,  &c. 

ON  the  25th  of  December  165a 
Dr  Archibald  Pitcairne  was 
born  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  de- 
feended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Pitcairne,  and  in  a  direct  line  from 
that  pofthumous  fon  (Andrew), 
whofe  father  and  brothers,  to  the 
number  of  feven,  fell  bravely  fighting 
for  their  king  and  country  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden.  In  the  hilfory 
perhaps  of  no  houfe  in  Europe  can  a 
more  honourable  incident  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Its  fimilarity  to  that  of  the 
Fabii  of  Rome  is  ftriking.  To  the 
furviving  infant,  the  paternal  eftate, 
which  had  been  lofl  amidfl  the  con- 
fufion  of  the  times,  was  reftored  with 
honour.  To  dwell,  however,  on  his 
anceflry,  is  foreign  from  the  purpofe. 
The  aid  of  fuch  extrinfic  ornament  is 
unneceffary.  The  pride  of  pedi¬ 
gree  might  be  fufliciently  flattered 
with  him  alone  for  its  root ;  though, 
were  it  rcqiiifite,  emftellifhments  to 
any  oration  might  be  derived  from 
the  Pitcairnes  of  Pitcairne  and  the 
Sydferfs  of  Rochlaw,  his  mother^s  fa¬ 
mily. 

In  order  to  profecute  his  claflical 
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ftudies,  which  commenced  at  the 
fchool  of  Dalkeith,  he  was  brought  to 
this  univerfity.  His  mind  foon  felt 
all  that  pleafure  which  the  dailies 
can  give,  and  continued  through  life 
to  retain  a  congenial  glow,  firighc 
prefages  of  fuch  a  genius  could  not 
fail  early  to  appear.  It,  at  a  period 
loaded  with  bufinefs,  and  at  an  age 
when  the  Are  ot  poetic  fancy  is  gene¬ 
rally  languid,  he  wrote  Latin  verfes 
that  would  do  honour  to  any  poet, 
we  cannot  but  regret  the  lofs  of  the 
productions  of  bis  leifure  and  his 
youth. 

After  his  courfc  of  philofophy  was 
fijiilhcd,  fome  alledge  he  was  deftined 
for  the  church.  The  unplcaiiint 
gloom,  how'ever,  which,  at  that  lime, 
hung  over  religion  and  its  profeifors 
in  this  country,  could  not  but  very  ill 
fuit  w’ith  that  native  chearfulaefs  of 
temper  and  liberality  i>f  mind  w'hich 
made  him,  long  after,  a  mark  for  the 
arrows  of  precifenefs  and  grimace. 
The  law  feems  to  have  been  his  owu 
I  choice,  and  to  this  fcience  he  turned 
his  attention.  With  an  ardour  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himfelf,  and  an  ambition  td 
excel  in  whatever  he  undertook,  he 
purfued  It  with  fo  much  intenfenefs, 
that  his  health  began  to  be  impaired. 
On  tills  account,  his  phyficians  ad- 
vifed  him  to  fet  out  for  the  fouth  of 
France.  By  the  lime  he  reached 
Paris,  he  was  happily  fo  far  recovered, 
that  he  determined  to  renew  his 
ftudies  ;  but  being  informed  that  there 
was  no  able  profefTor  of  law  iii  that 
city,  and  finding  feveral  gentlemen  of 
his  acquaintance  engaged  in  the  ftuJy 
of  phyfic,  he  v/ent  with  them  to  tbe 
i  l:<ftures  and  hofl'^^»ls,  and  employed 
himfelf  in  this  manner  for  feveral 
months,  till  Ins  affairs  called  him 
home. 

On  his  return,  he  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  the  mathematics.  It  is 
not  ufual  to  fee  the  briars  of  this 
fcience  and  the  flowers  of  poetry 
growing  in  the  fame  foil.  Here 
however  they  were  happily  united; 
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and  to  this  union  perhaps  was  owing 
that  fingular  command  of  judgment 
over  one  of  the  livelieft  of  fancies, 
which  appears  in  every  part  of  his 
‘works.  His  intimacy  with  Dr  David 
Gregory,  the  celebrated  mathematical 
profeflbr,  began  about  the  fame  time, 
and  probably  conduced  to  cheritti  his 
natural  aptitude  for  this  ftudy.  It 
was  then,  in  a  great  meafure',  new  to 
him ;  it  foon  became  his  principal 
delight ;  his  progrefs  in  it  was  rapid, 
and  correfpondent  to  his  progrefs  in 
Other  purfuits.  His  improvements 
on  the  method  of  infinite  feries  then 
adopted,  which  Dr  Wallis  of  Oxford 
afterwards  publilhed,  were  a  corifpi- 
cuous  and  early  proof  of  his  abilities 
in  this  fcience. 

Had  Dr  Pitcairne  continued  to 
profecute  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and 
could  he  have  moulded  his  principles 
to  the  times,  the  firft  offices  and 
honours  of  the  ftate  might  have  been 
looked  for  without  prefumption  as 
the  probable  reward  of  iuch  talents 
as  he  pofieffed.  Struck,  however, 
with  the  charms  of  mathematical 
truth,  which  had  been  lately  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  philofophy  of  medicine, 
and  hoping  to  reduce  the  healing  art 
to  geometrical  method,  he  unalterably 
determined  on  this  lefs  afpiring  profef. 
fibn.  At  the  period  when  he  formed 
this  re{blution,the  ideas  of  the  medical 
world,  already  fufficiently  confufed, 
were  ftlll  farther  jumbled  by  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  had  as  yet  produced  nothing 
but  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  aftoniffi- 
inent.  In  Edinburgh  at  that  time 
there  was  no  fchool,  no  hofpital,  no 
opportunity  of  improvement  but  the 
chamber  and  the  (hop.  He  therefore 
foOn  after  returned  to  Paris.  Genius 
and  induftry  are  unhappily  not  often 
united  in  the  fame  charaifter :  of  fuch 
an  union  Dr  Pitcairne  is  a  celebrated 
Inftance.  During  his  refidence  in 
France,  he  cultivated  the  object  of  his 
purfuit  with  his  natural  enthufiafm, 
and  with ‘a  fteadlnefs  fro^fx  which  he 


could  not  be  diverted  by  the  allure* 
ments  of  that  joy  which  in  his  hours 
of  focial  and  feftive  intefcourfe,  he 
always  felt  and  always  gave.  Among 
his  various  occupations,  the  ftudy  of 
the  ancient  phyficians  feems  to  have 
had  a  principal  (hare.  This  appears 
from  a  treatife  which  he  publiftied 
fome  time  after  his  return  ;  and  it 
(hews,  that  he  wifely  determined  to 
know  the  progrefs  of  medicine  from 
its  earlieft  periods,  before  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  reform  and  improve  that  fcience. 

On  the  i;th  of  Auguft  1680,  he 
received  from  the  faculty  of  Rheims 
the  degree  of  Do(ftor ;  which,  on  the 
7th  of  Auguft  1699,  was  likewdfe  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of 
Aberdeen  f  ;  both  being  attended 
with  marks  of  peculiar  diftindlion. — 
Other  medical  honours  are  laid  to 
have  been  conferred  on  him  in  France 
and  elfewhere  ;  but  nothing  affords  a 
more  unequivocal  teftimony  of  his 
abilities  than  that  which  the  furgeons 
of  Edinburgh  gave,  in  admitting  him, 
freely  and  unfolicited,  a  member  J  of 
their  college.  None  had  fuch  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  judging  of  his  merit  as  a 
pradlitioner,  and  on  no  phyfician  did 
they  ever  beftow  the  fame  public 
mark  of  refpedl.  He  felt  the  honour 
that  was  done  him,  affifted  at  their 
board,  and  often  Teemed  proud  of  the 
title  of  furgeon,  as  he  was,  in  reality, 
a  very  able  one.  Soon  after  his  gra¬ 
duation  at  Rheims,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where,  on  the  29th  of 
November  j68i,  the  Royal  College 
of  Phyficians  was  inftituted  ;  and  his 
name,  among  others,  graced  the  ori¬ 
ginal  patent  from  the  Crown. 

In  his  problem  concerning  inven¬ 
tors,  the  treatife  above  alluded  to,  he 
difeovers  a  wonderful  degree  of  me¬ 
dical  literature,  and  makes  ufe  of  Ic 


f  Thi«  diploma  is  depofited  in  the 
Muieum  belonging  to  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries  of  Scotland 
i  His  a  ImiffioQ  is  dated  26th  Odobtf 
1701, 
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in  a  manner  that  does  greas  honour 
both  to  his  head  and  his  heart.  His 
objeft  is  to  vindicate  Dr  Harvey's 
claim  to  the  difeovery  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  The  diicovery 
was,  at  firft,  contraverted  by  envy, 
and  reprobated  by  ignorance.  When, 
at  length,  its  truth  wasfully  eftablilhed, 
many  invidioufly  attempted  to  tear  the 
laurels  from  the  illudriousKngliihman, 
and  CO  plant  them  on  the  brows  oi 
Hippocrates  and  others.  Had  the 
attempt  been  dire^ed  againd  himfelf, 
the  generous  foul  of  Pitcairne  could 
not  have  exerted  more  zeal  in  a  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  his  arguments  remain 
unanfvvered.  Were  it  neceffary  there¬ 
fore  to  juiiify  the  choice  of  him  tor 
the  fubje(5t  of  this  day's  oration,  that 
alone  would  be  fufficient.  But  as  it 
icems  a  favd,  that  the  difeovery  of  the 
circulation  was,  in  Tome  meafure,  in¬ 
complete  without  his  labours,  it  is 
but  juft  that  he  ihould  Ihare  the 
honour ;  and  fince  he  was  fo  ready, 
on  all  occafions,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
merits  of  others,  we  l]jOuld  be  inexcu- 
fable,  if,  in  this  place,  and  on  this 
anniverfary,  we  were  to  be  ftlenC  in 
our  fenfe  and  veneration  of  his. 

During  his  relidence  in  Scotland, 
his  reputation  became  fo  confiderable, 
that,  in  the  year  1691,  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden  foliciited  him  to  fill  the 
medical  chair  at  that  time  vacant. 
Such  an  honourable  teftimony  of  re- 
fpedl,  from  a  foreign  nation,  and 
fron)  a  univerfity,  cannot  perhaps  be 
produced  in  the  medical  biography  of 
Great  Britain.  The  luftre  of  fuch 
chara<fters  reflects  honour  on  their 
profeftion,  and  on  the  country  which 
has  the  good  fortune  of  giving  them 
birth  ;  and  feryes  to  give  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  that  country  not  only  an 
ufeful  eftimation  in  their  own  eyes, 
but  in  thofe  alfo  of  the  reft  of  the 
world.  Dr  Pitcairne's  well  known 
political  principles  excluded  him  from 
public  honours  and  promotion  at 
home:  he  therefore  accepted  the  in- 
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vitation  from  abroad  *  ;  and,  on  the 
26th  of  April  1692,  delivered,  at 
J.eyden,  his  elegant  and  maitcrly 
inaugural  oration.  In  this  he  clears 
medicine  from  the  rubbilh  of  the  old 
philofophy  ;  feparates  it  from  the  in- 
riuence  of  the  different  feds ;  pLices 
it  on  the  broad  and  only  fure  huindj- 
tion  of  experience;  Ihews  how  liiilc 
good  inquiries  into  the  nmnner  how 
medicines  operate  have  done  fo  the 
art ;  and  demnnftrates  the  necelFity  of 
a  feduloui  attention  to  their  effeds, 
and  to  the  various  appearances  of 
difeafe. 

Nothing  marks  a  fuperionky  of  in¬ 
tellect  fo  much  as  the  courage  rtqiiiftr^ 
to  ftein  a  torrent  ot  obdinatcly  pre¬ 
vailing  and  groundicfs  opinions.  For 
this  the  genius  and  talents  of  Pitcairne 
were  admirably  adapted  ;  and  in  his 
oration  he  difplaysthem  totheutmoft. 
It  was  received  with  the  higheft  com¬ 
mendations  ;  and  the  adminilirators, 
to  teftify  their  fenfe  of  fuch  an  acqui- 
fition  to  their  univerfity,  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  the  ordinary  appointment  of 
his  chair. 

He  c^*lcharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  at  Leyden  fo  as  to  anfwcr  the 
moft  fanguine  cxpedaiions.  He  taught 
with  a  perfpicuity  and  eloquence 
which  met  with  univerf?!  applaull*. 
Independently  of  the  encomiums  of 
Boerhaave  and  Mead,  who  were  his 
pupils,  the  many  manuferipe  copies 
of  his  le^ures,  and  the  miiciiatcd  I'pe- 
cirnen  of  them  which  found  its  way 
into  the  world,  without  his  knowledge, 
Ihew  how  juftly  it  was  bellowed.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  was  not  more  ccle^ 
brated  as  a  profeffor  than  as  a  pra(fli* 
ca|^  phyftciaq ;  and  notwithftand;ng 
the  multiplicity  ot  his  bufinefs  in  both 
thefe  charafters,  he  found  leifure  tu 
publifti  fcvcral  trcatii^?s  on  the  circu- 
iatiou,  and  fome  other  of  tho  inoft 
important  pares  of  the  animal  cccono- 


*  Prel  necurt,  Btdli>o,  a'id 
were  his 
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to  have  been  correfpondent.  The 
poffelfion  of  money  he  pbftponed  to 
more  liberal  objects :  He  coiledted  one 
of  the  fined  private  libraries  in  the 
world,  which  was  purchafed,*  after 
his  death,  by  the  Czar  of  Mufeovy. 
Notwithftanding  the  fatigues  he  under¬ 
went  in  the  exeircife  of  his  profeffion, 
hiscoiirtitutionwas  naturally  delicate*. 
Aboiit  the  beginning  of  0(d.  1713,  he 
became  affedted  with  his  lall  rllhefs. 
He  bore  it  with  a  rcfignation  which, 
at  fuch  a  crifis,  a  good  man  only  can 
experience.  He  leemed  more  anxi¬ 
ous  about  his  family  than  himfelf. 
The  night  before  his  death,  he  called 
his  children  around  his  bed,  to  receive 
his  lad  behedidlion  ;  and,  on  the  23d 
of  Odtober,  he  died,  regretted  by 
fcience  as  its  ornament,  by  his  coun¬ 
try  as  its  boad,  and  by  hunaanity  as 
its  friend. 

Of  the  numbci  lefs  encomiums  be- 
dowed  on  him  while  living,  and  of 
thofe  with  which  the  prefs  teemed  at 
his  death,  I  beg  leave  to  read  one 
from  the  celebrated  Dr  Mead.  It  is 
contained  in  a  letter  which  he  WTote 
to  Mr  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Orford,  in  behalf  of  Dr  Pitcairners 
only  fon,  then  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  civil  war  of  the  year  1715.  Dr 
Mead  intercedes  thus  :  “  Sir,  I  know 
not  whether  I  diall  offend  in  pre¬ 
fuming  once  more  to  write  in  behalf 
of  a  poor  prifoner ;  and  yet,  after  I 


my.  Thus  life,  which  is  fhort  only 
to  the  lazy,  is  lengthened  by  genius 
and  indufiry  feizing  and  filling  up 
every  moment  as  it  paffes. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  feflion  he  fet  j 
out  for  Scotland,  with  an  intention 
of  returning  in  time  for  the  fucceeding 
one.  On  his  marrying  f  the  daughter 
oi  Sir  Archibald  Stevenfon,  the  object 
of  his  journey,  her  relations  would, 
on  no  account,  confent  to  part  with 
him  again.  He  was  therefore  reluc¬ 
tantly  obliged  to  remain ;  and  he 
wrote  the  univerlity  a  polite  apology, 
which  was  received  vnth  the  utmbft 
regret.  He  even  declined  the  mod 
Mattering  folicitations  and  tempting 
offers  to  fettle  in  London.  Indeed 
he  foon  came  into  that  extenfive 
pradtic?  to  which  his  abilities  en¬ 
titled  him,  and  >vas  allb  appointed 
titular  prolefTor  of  medicine  in  the 
nnivcrfity  of  Edinburgh. 

In  a  fcience  fo  flowly  progrefliye  as 
that  o!  medicine.  Dr  Pitcairne  did  a 
great  deal.  Bcfides  the  works  which 
he  publilhed  himfelf,  he'enriched  thofe 
of  others  by  his  obfervations.  By 
labouring  in  vain  for  truth  in  one  road; 
he  faved  many  the  fame  drudgery, 
and  thereby  Ihewed  tJie  neceffity  of 
another.  He  not  only  exploded  many 
falfe  notions  of  the  chemifts  and  Ga 
]eniffs  which  prevailed  in  his  time, 
but*many  of  thofe  too  of  his  own  feifl. 

•  Dr  Pitcairne  was  univerfally  con- 
fidered  as  the  firft  phyfician  of  his 
time.  No  one  appears  ever  to  have 
had  fo  much  practice  in  this  country, 
or  fb  many  confultations  from  abroad; 
and  no  one,  from  all  accounts,  ever 
pradtifed  wiih  greater  fagacity  and 
fuccefs.  The  higheft  thought  them- 
fcives  honoured  by  his  acquaintance, 
and  the  loweff  were  never  denied  his 
affiffance  and  advice.  The  emolu¬ 
ments  of  his  profefllion  muff  have 
been  great;  but  his  charities  arc  known 


*  There  is  an  elegant  portrait  of  him, 
by  Sir  John  Medina,  in  Sur^ieons  Hall,' 
Edinburgh,  and  another  in  the  pofleffion 
of  Dr  Pitcairne  of  London.  He  w^s  of 
the  middling  (ize,  well  made,  and  fija 
cjuntcoancc  full  of  chaiaAcr. 


•  He  had  been  married  befo  c  to  a 
daughter  of  C'dr.n< !  James  Hay  of  Pitfoiu . 
by  whom  he  had  a  ion  and  daughter,  who 
both  died  young. 
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bcr  Dr  Pitcairncii  or  negled  to  pay 
this  jull  debt  to  his  memory  ;  for  to 
him  is  the  merit  due,  if  ever  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  dcferve  well 
of  Mr  Walpole  as  a  phylician.  To 
him  it  is  that  Dr  Mead  owes  the  folid 
foundation  of  that  eminent  efteem 
he  now  is  in  ;  fo  that  by  him,  though 
dead^  even  the  throne  and  royal  fami¬ 
ly  may  be  faid  to  be  defended.  Cut 
how  much  that  worthy  phyfician  has 
deferyed  of , all  rnankind,  you  cannot 
but  hear  the  learned  and  ingenious 
every  day  proclaim.  If,  for  thefc 
reafons,  you  can  pardon  this  my  lall 
of  the  kind,  and  fo  comply  with  it  as 
to  take  pity  on  an  unhappy,  fqn  of 
fuch  a  father,  you  will  not  deny  your 
cordial  advice  to  the  diftrefled  mo¬ 
ther*,  at  whofe  defire  I  have  written 
this,  and  who,'  I  fuppofe,  may  be  in 
waiting  while  you  arc  pleafed  to  give 
it  a  reading.*’ — It  is  difficult  to  fay 
whether  this  letter  does  greater  ho¬ 
nour  to  Dr  Mead’s  candour  or  to  Dr 
Pitcairne’s  worth.  Dr  Mead  obtained 
his  requell.  Mr  Pitcairne  received  a 
pardon,  and  went  into  the  fervice  of 
the  States  of  Holland,  where,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  merit  and  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  father,  he  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  arrived  at  great  promo¬ 
tion,.  had  he  not  died  fooh  after. 

Dr  Pitcairne  left  four  daughters, 
who  inherited  the  virtues  of  their  pa- 
reiits,  and  for  whom,  in  his  elegant 
verfes,  he  breathes  all  the  feelings 
and  wiflies  of  a  father.  One  of  them 
only  now  furvives.  The  prefent  noble 
family  of  Kelly  are  his  grandchildren. 

.  In  fine.  Dr  Pitcairne  poiTefTed  every 
endowment  of  the  mind,  and  every 
fcnfibillty  of  the  heart,  in  a  degree 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  our  nature. 
Hisapprehenfion  was  fingulariy  quick, 
his  underflanding  vigorous,  his  ima¬ 
gination  lively,  his  memory  tenacious, 


*  This  Lady  died  in  the  year  1754, 
arid  is  remembered  by  her  pccpiaintancf 
with  lenuir.cnt?  of  the  rvl’;  and 

efteem. 


*  t  I. 

his  knowledge  various  and  deep,  his 
feelingy  keen,  his  affedions  glowing 
and  benevolent.  He  was  dillinguiihed 
for  his  filiai,  parental,  and  conjugal 
attachments  ;  uor  was  he  lefs  retna  rk- 
able  as  the  conilant  friend  of  poverty 
and  dillrcfs,  the  avowed  enemy  of  hy- 
pocrify  and  vice,the  unwearied  patron 
of  fcience  and  of  virtue.  Without 
being  a  bigot  to  the  complexion  of  the 
times,  he  died  a  worthy  and  religious 
man,  leaving  an  example  to  the  worl4 
of  indefatigable  indullry  unitea  uith 
tranfeendent  abilities,  and  of  tK>ih  fo 
employed  as  to  merit  the  grateful  ve¬ 
neration  of  pofterity. 

PROFylKE  SWE/IRING. 

A, 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edineurgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R,. 

IN  your  Magazine  [P.  265.]  I 
made  fome  obfervations  (jn  the 
uupolitenefs  and  abiurdity  of  profane 
fwearing,  and  propofeJ  to  coufidcr 
fome  of  the  motives  that  may  had 
unthinking  mortals  into  that  impious 
and  foidlfn  cuftom,  which  indeed  is 
more  difficult  to  account  for,  than  to 
expofe  the  folly,  or  point  ( uc  the 
means  of  preventing  its  piogrefs. 

I  obferved,  that  profane  fwcuriug 
w;as  molily  praiflifcd  by  the  unpoiiie, 
the  forward,  the  proud,  the  fotdifh, 
and  unthinking  tribe  of  beings.  Man¬ 
kind  in  general  all  afpire  to  tower 
above,  and  appear  of  more  confe- 
qiience  than  lUeir  equals  ;  if  they 
cannot  arrive  at  that  by  real  uu  rit 
and  good  fenfc,  they  will  grafp  at  it;, 
either  by  outward  (hew  ot  di  efs  and 
equipage,  or  a  pompous  and  over¬ 
bearing  ftile  of  words,  which  oftea 
terminates  in  oaths  ;  and  as  you  fel- 
dom  fee  great  fwearers  men  of  great 
,  parts,  they  are  always  glad  to  flep 
behind  an  external  apprarance  to 
fitreen  their  mental  deficiency. 

When  a  young  man  lean.s  early  to 
fwear  and  be  w.tkcd,  he  ’  all 

the  eaciv.lal  f  a::s  of  iitcruture,  and 


who  naturally  imitate  a  character  and 
manner  of  commanding  they  find  fo 
agreeable,  and  are  copied  by  the  lowed 
under  them  in  power. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  men  feldom 
fwcar  but  when  they  arc  or  appear  t* 
be  in  paffion  ;  none  are  in  paflion  but 
are  in  pain,  as  anger  agitates  and  dif- 
turbs  the  mind  with  diiagreeable  feel¬ 
ings.  Whereas  virtuous  heroes  arc 
never  to  be  didurbed :  They  are  calm 
amidd  the  raging  billows  and  noifc 
of  war  ;  wickednefs,  difobedience,  or 
cowardice,  will  only  raife  their  refent- 
ment,  which  fo  feldom  happens,  that 
a  frown,  or  the  fmalled  chadifement 
from  them,  has  more  efifedl  on  their 
men,  than  an  hour’s  fwearing,  and 
flogging  to  the  bone,  will  have  from 
a  tyrannical  officer,  who  feldom  ipeaks 
or  gives'  orders  without  oaths,  pro¬ 
nounced  in  fo  loud  and  overbearing 
a  tone  of  voice,  as  makes  it  familiar 
to  his  crew,  and,  by  a  condant  imita¬ 
tion,  becomes  the  common  language 
of  the  ftiip  or  battalion. 

If  gentlemen  in  command  would 
duly  confider  the  difference  of  the 
two  chara^ers,  and  of  what  bad  con- 
fequence  their  example  is  to  all  below 
them,  and  how  culpable  they  are  for 
leading  fo  many  into  that  vice,  they 
would  furely  give  up  fwearing.  You 
feldom  fee  a  calm,  polite,  viVtuous 
commander,  but  his  fubalterns  and 
men  are  moftly  fo  ;  and  you  will  ne¬ 
ver  fee  a  pafiionate  fwearer,  but  they 
uniformly  copy  after,  and  often  ex¬ 
ceed  in  tile  example  ;  for  all  will  na¬ 
turally  give  the  word  of  command  in 
the  fame  dyle  they  receive  it. 

There  is  furely  no  vice  or  bad 
cudom  that  may  be  fo  eafily'  relm- 
quiihed  or  fupprefled  as  fwearing.  To 
reform  a  rake,  he  mud  part  with  his 
lovely  Duicinea ;  a  knave,  with  his 
ill-got  gain  ;  an  epicure,  with  his  dear 
venifcn  ;  or  a  drunkard,  his  delicious 
cup.  A  Iwearer  parts  with  nothing, 
but  fome  ilj-placed  words  or  fenten- 
ces,  which,  iudead  of  being  an  orna- 


wades  his  prime  in  lefs  ufcful  ac- 
niiiremrnts  ;  in  dancing,  fencing, 
hunting,  and  mufic  (genteel  accom- 
pliihments,  when  joined  to  mental 
acquifitions)  ;  then  he  dudies  the 
nohle  arts  of  gaming, 'drinking,  and 
drefs,  by  which  he  becomes  a  knight¬ 
ed  rant  in  gallantry,  and  a  bully  at 
nodurnal  intrigues.  How  can  he 
pretend  to  Ihine  in  converfation,  or 
debate  with  a  fober  dudioUs  youth, 
on  any  branch  of  the  learned  feien- 
ccs  ?  In  the  company  of  feofible  men 
he  is  foon  expofed,  which  naturally 
ralles  his  pride  and  paflion;  nothing 
rcijalns  to  defend  his  ignorance  but 
oaths,  belts,  or  loud  peals  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  without  which  he  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  mute  and  infignificant. 

Titus  w’ant  of  true  knowledge,  as 
much  as  of  virtue,  is  often  the  caufe 
or  motive  of  thruding  oaths  fo  im¬ 
properly  into  fpeech,  which  always 
deface  tht  fenfe  and  fwcetnefs  of  po¬ 
lite  converfation  ;  and  all  out  of  a 
endaken  notion  and  dcfirc  of  acqui¬ 
ring  a  fuperiority,  either  of  drcnglh 
or  fentiment,  by  a  language  fo  bafe 
and  overbearing. 

The  natural  propenfity  of  comman¬ 
ding  refped^  br  obedience  from  thefe 
we  deem  our  inferiors,  is  vifible  from 
the  cottage  to  the  throne  :  The  efta- 
blifhing  that  fuperiority,  by  difplaying 


real  merit,  or  the  external  fhadow  of 
it,  makes  cither  good  fenfe,  or  the 
want  of  it,  confptcuoui. 

We  have  many  indances  of  brave, 
virtuous,  and  noble  commanders,  both 
in  the  navy  and  army,  w’hofe  pru¬ 
dence  and  valour  were  ever  crowned 
with  conqued,  and  whofe  very  names 
firuck  terror  into  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  who  yet  iffued  their  com¬ 
mands  to  their  officers,  their  Tailors, 
and  foldicrs,  with  fuch  calmnefs  and 
compofure,  as  made  them  obeyed 
Irom  the  proper  rcfpcvfb  due  to  their 
ni*-*rit  ;  they  fight  from  principle  as 
well  as.  courage  ;  they  cReem  their 
futalttrris,  and  are  efteeracd  by  them, 
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mtntf  confounds,  and  often  renders) 
his  language  fo  ungrammatical  an. 
unintelligible,  that,  if  wrote  down,  it 
it  would  be  quite  illegible.  It  make^ 
his  converfation  always  defplcable  and 
abfurd  to  men  of  candour,  aad  can¬ 
not  poflibly  be  agreeable  to  the  fair 
fex,  whom  kind  nature  hath  fiamcd 
of  fuch  tender  feelings  and  dtlicatc 
fentiments,  that  they  are  rendered 
almoft  conftitutionally  religious. 

If  a  rude  .  man  (hall  attempt,  in  a 
virtuous  lady’s  company,  to  utter  an 
obfcene  or  indelicate  word  or  fenri- 
ment,  obferve  how  naturally  the  blulh 
rifes  in  her  cheek  ;  her  eyes  fpeak  the 
indignation  of  her  heart,  in  a  language 
which  touches  the  offender  more  than 
the  deeped  reafoning  on  the  impro 
pricty  of  his  behaviour ;  yet  fuch  is 
the  arbitrary  power  of  cudoin,  that 
the  fame  delicate  lady  will  hear  him 
fwear  by  the  Almighty,  and,  however 
(he  may  deted  the  crime  in  her  heart, 
will  (hew no  outward  difapprobation  of 
it ;  would  the  ladies  agree  to  refent 
the  one  indelicacy  as  much  as  the 
other,  that  vice  would  foon  be  banilh- 
ed  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
kitchen,  from  whence  it  would  be  ea- 
Cly  fwept  out  of  doors,  by  turning 
off  every  fervant  who  dared  to  fwear  , 
and  on  giving  their  characters  to  an¬ 
other,  let  them  be  branded  with  the 
uame  of  common  fwearers,  unworthy 
of  fervice  in  a  decent  family,  efpeci- 
ally  where  children  refide. 

By  thefe  means,  the  ladies  have  it 
greatly  in  their  power  to  fupprefs  that 
pernicious  cudom.  Neither  do  I  think 
it  any  breach  of  good  manners  for 
them,  a  clergyman,  or  any  man,  to 
reprove  a  perfon’s  fwearing  in  com  • 
pany ;  and  you’ll  feldom  fee  any  fo 
abandoned  as  to  refent  fuch  admoni¬ 
tion,  but  rather  return  thanks  for 
being  put  in  mind  of  a  d — n’d  bad  cuf- 
tom,  which  they  relblve  to  torfake :  nor 
can  I  even  help  thinking  it  indecent, 
for  a  virtuous  lady  or  clergyman  to 
l^t  filent  on  fuch  occafions,  though  it 


requires  feme  degree  of  humour  and 
good  fenfc  to  give  the  reproof  fo  as  to 
avoid  giving  at  the  fame  time  offence. 

Another  method  I  would  propofc 
to  drive  it  from  the  vulgar  is,  that 
every  mechanic,  or  manufaClurer, 
Ihould  take  particular  care,  for  his 
own  intered,  that  his  overfeer,  or  fore¬ 
man,  be  virtuous,  and  confequently 
no  fwcarcr ;  that  he  fhould  keep  a  black 
book  to  mark  down  every  oath  his 
men  fwear,  and  at  the  week’s  end,  dop 
a  fmall  fine  off  their  wages  :  If  that 
does  not  reform,  turn  them  off  as 
irreclaimable. 

if  this  vice  were  once  given  up  by 
the  fu pel  lor  ra?ik,  the  lower  fort,  ha¬ 
ving  none  to  mimic,  wonld  foon  aban¬ 
don  it.  But  if  a  fine  gentleman^ 
depping  into  a  coach,  d — ns  the 
coachman,  he  will  naturally  d— n  the 
poltllion,  and  he  the  rabble  in  his  way  ; 
fo  that  rhe  oath  is  echoed  from  the 
gentietnan  to  all  around  ;  indcaJ  of 
which,  if,  when  the  coachman  dares 
to  fwear,  the  gentleman  reproves  him, 
and  deps  into  another  coach,  relufiiig 
to  b*"  drove  by  fuch  a  fcoundrel,  a 
few  fuch  reprimands  would  foon  re¬ 
form  that  tribe,  along  wath  the  chair¬ 
men,  cadies,  porters.  See,  who  would 
i  ,ii/  find  iheir  intered  riilf;;ring,  by 
,v they  faw  fo  offenfive  to  their 
fiipeiiors.  ijappofe  the  fame  prefe¬ 
rence  of  employ  were  given  to  the 
fober  and  virtuous,  in  all  public  mar¬ 
kets  and  diops,  intered  alone  would  - 
at  lad  make  people  very  circumfpeft 
and  careful  how  they  gave  fuch  of¬ 
fence. 

Tiiere  are  law’s  and  penalties  againd 
profane  fwearing,  which,  from  the. 
trouble  of  executing,  are  overlooked  ; 
but  if  condables  would  take  up,  and 
pimifh  a  few’,  who  fill  the  dreets  witjh 
oaths,  it  would  foon  have  a  good  cf- 
fe<d,  and  make  that  crime' to  have  no 
protedtion  any  where,  but  amongd  the 
bucks,  the  bloods,  and  mod  abandon¬ 
ed  of  mankind,  whofe  oaths  didin- 
guilh  them  from  other  people, 
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much  as  their  Tantaftical'  drefs  and 
appearance. 

But  to  Hear  a  fine  gentleman,  an 
lioncft  burgher,  or  a  decent  tradefthan, 
pblFelTed  of  many  valuable  accom- 
pliihments,  poifonirig  his  difcourfc 
u  ith  their  wretched  jftile  of  language, 
is  more  ridiculous  andabfurd,  than  if 
they  were  to  put  the  fierce- cock’d 
Hat  on  their  head,  or  the  macaroni 
club  at  their  wig,  and  to  blend  the 
different  characters,  fo  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  obferve  who  is,  and  who 
is  not  in  difguffe. 

Whatever  appellation  may  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  profane  fwearing,  whether  a 
crime  or  bad  cuftom,  a  weaknels,  or 
a  difeafe  of  the  mind,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  an  incurable  malady,  as  I 
have  known  many*  on  duly  confider- 
ing  the  great  impropriety  of  it,  along 
with  the  bad  effeCt  it  miift  have  on 
their  temporal  intereff,  intirely  give 
up  the  practice  of  it. 

No  fooner  were  they  free  of  that 
diftemper,  than  with  pleafure  I  have 
obferved  'a  greater  foftnefs  of  difpofi- 
tion,  and  a  more  polite  behaviour  in 
converfation,  with  lefs  of  that  dicta¬ 
torial  petulancy,  which  formerly  mar¬ 
ked  them  out  as  forward  and  over¬ 
hearing  in  their  temper  and  difeourfe. 
And  if  any  will  narrowly  obferve 
converts  from  that  unaccountable  fol¬ 
ly,  they  will  probably  fee  the  fame 
happy  change. 

Thefe,  and  my  former  obfervations, 
are  only  loofe  hints,  how  much  fwear¬ 
ing  is  againft  our  temporal  intereft  ; 
their  being  fomewhat  different  from  the 
manner  of  treating  that  fubjeCt  from 
the  pulpit,  may  perhaps  ftrike  tkofe 
who  feldom  attend  the  church  to  hear 
wifer  and  better  difiertations  from  a 
higher  authority,  on  the' heinous  na¬ 
ture  of  that  fooliih  crime.  If  my 
thoughts  on  it  fhall  be  of  any  ufe,  I 
am  well  rewarded  ;  if  not,  I  lhall  at 
Jeaft  merit  the  name  of,  Sir, 

•  Your  humble  fervantj 
T.  Mbanwell. 

Edinburgh^  March  lo. 


The  Prejldeni^ s  Speech  delivered  in  the 
Pantheon  on  the  quejtion^  “  Whether 
does  the  rejiehiion  on  the  Paji^  or  the 
anticipation  of  the  Future^  afford 
the  vioji  agreeable  fen/ations  to  the 
viihd  * 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ 

After  the  many  elegant  and 
judicious  orations  that  we  have 
been  favoured  with  by  the  feveral 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  in 
the  debate,  it  is  with  no  finall  degree 
of  anxiety  and  diffidence  that  I  now 
rife  to  deliver  my  own  fentiments 
upon  this  ingenious  and  interefting 
queftion. 

The  difpofitions  of  mankind  are  as 
various,  and  as  much  diverfifitd  as 
their  countenances.  No  two  are  en¬ 
tirely  alike.  What  affords  the  moft 
agreeable  fenfations  to  one  mind  ope¬ 
rates  in  a  manner  direClly  oppofite  on 
another.  The  powers  of  reflection 
and  anticipation  are  common  to  all 
mankind.  In  arguing  or  judging 
upon  this  queftion,  every  one  will  aCt 
from  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind, — 
That  confiderable  pleafure  is  drawn 
from  the  exercife  of  both  thefe'powers 
is  admitted.  From  which  of  them 
we  derive  moft  happinefs,  is  the 
queftion  now  before  us.  I  incline  to 
prefer  the  power  of  reflection. 

The  pleafures  of  reflection  grow 
witli  our  growth,  and  ftrengthen  with 
our  ftrengch,”  while  thofe  of  antici¬ 
pation  are  continually  receding  from 
the  mind.  A  confeioufnefs  of  thelf 
deceiving  nature,  imprefled  upon  ic 
by  former  difappointment,  darken  all 
the  gay  feenes  of  anticipation,  and  its 
powers  diminifh  as. thofe  of  reflection 
inercafe. 

During  the  feftive  and  flowery  ftage 
of  our  boyifh  days,  the  mind  hardly 
takes  part  iii  our  aCtions :  employed 
in  preparing*  and  laying*  up  materials 

*  It  *was  carried  by  a  viijorit;  oj 
one,  that  the  reflection  $n  the  pajl  affords 
the  mojl  agreeable  ferffations  to  the  mind* 
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to  be  u£ed  at  a  future  period^  it  feems 
to  a<fl*‘only  the  ])art  of  a  fpedator. 
Forgetful  of  the  pall,  and  carclefs  of 
the  future,  we  obey  implicitly  the 
feelings  of  the  prefent  moment ;  catch 
at  every  bubble  that  glitters  in  our 
view,  and  enter  with  facility  into 
tvery  feene  that  occafion  offers. — 
Thus  a  few  years  of  giddy  and 
tranfient  pleafure  p  ifs  away,  till  at  laft 
our  childilhamufements  ceafe  to  pleafe, 
the  mind  darts  from  its  lethargy,  and 
begins  to  affume  the  direction  ol  our 
purfuits. 

In  the  fummer  of  youth  when  the 
imagination  Is  moft  foured,  and  when 
reafnn  has  not  arrived  at  maturity, 
when,  like  a  fiery  (le  :d  uncurbed,  the 
mind  bounds  into  the  moft  extrava¬ 
gant  failles  ;  calls  up  beiore  it  fcencs 
of  the  moft  fplendid  pleafurts,  and 
rears  the  aerial  fane  ;  tired  of  ranging 
in  the  wild  regions  of  fancy,  it  foon 
flags;'  the  gay  and  gilded  dream 
diflblves  ;  the  baftlefs  fabrick  falls^  and 
leaves  n9t  a  <wreck  behind !  Sunk  as  far 
below  its  ufu/il  tranquility  as  it  had 
feared  above  it,  the  foul  is  left  im- 
preffed  with  fenfations  of  the  moft 
difagreeable  and  gloomy  nature. 

The  period  of  courtlhip  is  the 
period  of  happinefs.  No  part  of  life 
i^ifords  fo  agreeable  a  fubjedl  for  re¬ 
flection.  No  anticipation  can  form 
fo  delicious  a  profpejft.  When  arrived 
at  the  fuinmit  of  human  happinefs, — 
vhen  poffeAed  of  the  beft  gilt  of  for 
tune,  a  virtuous  and  beloved  partner 
of  the  heart,  the  moft  enchanting 
pleafiires  of  imagination  are  at  an 
end,  while  thofc  of  reflection  are  con- 
ftantly  multiplying.  t'pon  viewing 
the  feenes  of  courtlhip,  the  fields  and 
the  groves  where  he  had  ftrayed  with 
his  love,  and  vvhifpered  in  her  tar 
the  foft  tale  of  aff--dion, — the  fond 
tvulband  renews  the  raptures  he  then 
fjt.  “  Here,*’  he  exclaims,  “  fat 
my  Julia  and  I  untkr  this  oak,  breath* 
ing  tranfport  and  deUght  inexpref 
flble  ;  here  (hone  the  confclous  moon, 
and  glanced  through  th?  waving 


branches  a  tremulous  ray  of  appro* 
bation  on  our  pure  and  untainted 
loves ;  here  firft  the  generous  maid 
returned  my  warm  protellations,  and, 
with  grace  and  fwettnefs  ineffablcv 
owned  an  equal  flame ;  here  4bc 
flood,  and  blulhing  like  the  orient 
morn,  relieved  me  from  tlie  toitures 
of  anxious  fufpence,  and  bid  me  call 
her  mine, — Oh  ye  days  of  foft  de¬ 
light!’^ — Here  he  flops  and  mufes 
over  the  feene  with  more  exquiftte 
fenfations  of  pleafure  thaq  the  boldeft 
enthufiafm  of  poetry  is  capable  to 
paint.  The  ipiendid  but  unreal 
profpeCls  of  the  moft  luxuriant  iina* 
gination  Ihrink  at  the  comparifon ; 
every  pleafure  of  anticipation  fhews 
as  dull  to  this  feene  as  the  dim  fur- 
face  of  the  variegUed  pebble  to  the 
flaming  luftre  of  the  diamond  of  Gol- 
coiida. 

In  old  age,  the  faculty  of  anticipa¬ 
tion  becomes  almoft  totally  cxtinCl  in 
the  mind,  while  that  of  reflection 
conftitutes  the  moft  agreeable  com¬ 
panion  of  the  fpeClacles  and  eafy 
chair.  Behold  the  cheerful  old  man 
reflecting  with  jocund  fpirit  upon  the 
t!  aiifaCtions  of  former  days  ;  a  gleam 
of  renewed  vigour  fparkles  in  hi^ 
eyes,  while  to  a  circle  of  friends  he 
relates  the  feats  of  his  prime.  At  the 
recital  of  foine  wild  prank  of  his 
juvenile  years,  he  lli^kes,  vath  the 
hearty  laugh  of  felf  applaufe,  his  grey 
hairs.  The  warm  tide  of  youth  for 
a  moment  Rows  through  his  veins, 
while  the  hoary  veteran  recalls  to 
remembrance  the  ardour  with  which 
he  rulhed  upon  the  foe  in  the  day  of 
battle,  and  the  dangers  he  encounter¬ 
ed,  when,  from  the  thundering  fort, 
amidft  furroiirding  warriors,  he  tore 
the  waving  enfign.  He  dwells  with  in¬ 
finite  fatisfaClioh  u^on  his  hair^breadth 
e [capes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach^ 
his  being  taken  by  the  infolent  foc^  and 
upon  the  many  difajfrous  chances  his 
youth  fufered. 

The  antient  fon  of  Neptune,  while 
round  the  crackling  hearth  he  tofTs^ 
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the  can  of  his  favourite  liquor,  and 
niirfts,  with  anxious  folicitude,  Ins 
conltaot companion  the  gout, alleviates 
its  pains  by  rehearfing  the  a<fts  of 
prowcfs  performed  by  him  upon  the 
{welling  bofom  of  old  ocean.  He  fees 
the  ftandard  of  his  antagonift 
at  his  feet ;  in  imagination,  amidft  the 
ihouts  of  his  victorious  tars,  he  leadj 
in  triumph  the  flow'cr  of  his  vanquifti- 
ed  enemy,  batths  over 

again^  and  glories  in  recolleCting  the 
froiles  of  applaufe,  and  the  rewards  of 
his  valour  bcftowed  upon  him  by  a 
generous  fovcreign.  The  contrail  of 
fuch  fccnes  as  thefe  with  thofe  of  eafe 
and  quiet  now  enjoyed,  adds  con- 
Aderably  to  the  relilh  and  zed  of 
human  happinefs. 


The  preferit  jovs  of  Jif*'  we  doubly  tafle, 
By  looking  back  with  pU&furc  ou  the  pad, 


The  fined  profpeCts  that  we  can 
poflTibly  anticipate  by  the  bolded 
efforts  of  imagination,  are  uill  dar¬ 
kened  with  the  clouds  of  doubt,  and 
the  fears  of  difappointment.  The 
fenfations  impreffed  upon  the  mind 
by  the  cxercife  of  the  rtfleCling  powers 
are  enjoyed  without  alloy.  The 
fccnes  they  recall  to  our  review  pafs 
before  us  retouched  and  mellowed  by 
foft  tints  of  revolving  time  ;  no  fears 
of  difappointment,  no  ideas  of  an  un- 
pleafing  nature  intrude  to  dedroy  our 
fatisfa^ion;  all  is  pad,  apd  therefore 
unp.upidiable,  nuhiie  Mstnory  hulds  her 
feat- 

In  my  rambles  among  the  numc 
rous  roniantic  and  fequedered  walk$ 
which  furround  this  city,  many  are 
the  hours  of  delicious  enjoyment  I 
have  fpent  in  meditating  upon  the 
joyous  and  undidurbed  pleafures  of 
my  puerile  days.  Hardly  a  tree  or  a 
dream  prefented  thcmfelves ;  hardly 
a  precipice  reared  its  rude  and  lofty 
head,  without  recalling  to  memory 
ibrnc  pleafing  incident  of  my  former 
years.  A  train  of  reflections  were 
thus  raifed  and  purfued,  which  im- 
preffed  the  mind  with  fenfations  no 


language  can  deferibe  ;  of  which  no 
idea  can  be  formed  but  by  thofe  who 
have  felt  their  delicious  influence,  and 
which  only  the  foul  of  fenfibility  can 
either  relilh  or  conceive. 

The  pleafures  of  reflection  are  not  * 
confined  merely  to  that  part  of  our 
life  which  we  have  paffed  in  felicity  • 
it  is  not  alone  feenes  of  hilarity,  of 
joy,  or  of  profperitf,  that,  upon  re¬ 
collection,  drikeus  with  fenfations  of 
an  agreeable  nature  ;  every  pad  tranf- 
aCtion,  whether  of  happinefs  or  ad- 
vcrfity,  fed.vity  or  grief,  affords 
enjoyments  which  we  dwell  upon 
with  fatisfaCtion;  where  no  criminal 
action  reproaches  us  ;  where  no  in¬ 
gredient  of  that  poidinous  nature 
mingles  in  the  cup  of  adverfity,  it 
yields  upon  reflection,  although  a  id's 
gay  enjoyment,  a  fenfation  tempered 
with  a  degree  of  melancholy  foftneis, 
w^hich,  to  a  mind  of  fenfibility,  has 
many  more  attracting  charms. 

The  mind  of  man  is  much  more 
difpofed  to  anticipate  adverfe  than 
profperous  events.  The  fang  nine 
dreams  of  youth  foon  vaniih  and 
diffolve.  Mafihood  brings  wuth  it 
diltrud  and  fufpicion.  Confidence 
and  faith  are  banilhed  from  the  bread. 

It  the  mind  anticipates  at  all,  it  is 
rather  pictures  of  difappointment  and 
misfortune,  than  of  fatisfaCtion  and 
happinefs,  that  fwim  before  it.  Thus 
imaginary  miferles  render  more  in« 
tolerable  thofe  we  really  fuffer,  and 
large  addition  is  made  to  the  already 
too  voluminous  catalogue  of  human 


woes. 


1  his  fubjeCt  is  almofl  inexhauflible, 
but  I  have  already  tranfgreffed  fo  far 
upon  your  patience,  that  I  dare  not 
venture  upon  any  new  argument.  I 
fl'all  therefore  conclude  wuth  pro- 
tefllng  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  the 
cxercife  of  the  powers  of  refleClion 
yields  to  the  mind  fenfations  of 
pleafure,  far  fuperior  to  thofe  which 
the  bolded  and  mod  brilliant  flights 
of  imagination  can  poflibly  anticipate. 

M.  R. 
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AS'ECDOTE  of  ANTHOKT  Earl  of ,  of  his  fuccehbr,  who  opened  his  reign 
SHAfTESDURl\  j  with  great  adv.intages,  conlcl  have 


This  noble  Lord,  at  the  head  of 
the  Oppolition  iii  1682,  was 
much'  blamed  by  his  friends  lor  the 
precipitate  efcape  he  made  to  Holiand 
at  tiiat  lime,  by  which  they  complain¬ 
ed,  tiiat  he  broke  their  mealnres,  and 
expoled  them  to  feizure  and  profecu 
tions.— An  Anecdote  extant  amongil 
the  family  papers  will  jiidify,  or  at 
leal!  expl  tin,  h  s  Lordlhip’s  conduct 
in  this  rfcfpe(^  ;  other  parts  ol  it  may 
not  be  fo  defen fible. 

Lord  Mordiiint,  afterwards  the 
famous  Earl  of  Peterborough,  had  an 
evening  affigivation  with  thvj  \  uchels 
of  Portfmouth  at  Whitehall.  W  tild 
he  was  with  her  Grace,  the  alarm 
was  given  that  the  King  was  c  vming, 
and  his  Lordlhip  was  immediately 
locked  up  in  the  clofec.  His  Mijclly 
came  in  accordingly*  but  it  was  not 
to  entertain,  or  be  entertained  by,  the 
Diichefs,  but  to  confer  withtiie  Lord 
Howard  of  Kfcrick,  who  was  deep 
and  aedive  in  the  meafurcs  of  Oppoh 
tion.  The  conference  was  a  long 
one  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  was  over  Lord 
Mordaunt  was  let  out  of  the  clol’et, 
and  went  dire(ftly  to  Lord  Shaftefoury, 
to  acquaint  him  with  what  he  had  ob- 
ferved  at  Whitehall.  The  Earl  faid 
immediately.  That  all  was  over,  and 
it  was  nv")  time  for  him  to  ll  ly  an  hour 
longer  in  his  own  houfe. — He  accord¬ 
ingly  took  boar,  got  down  thv*"  River, 
and  embarked  on  board  the  firll  vrffel 
which  could  convey  him  to  Holland, 
vvliere  he  died  in  a  few  months,  and 
in  the  country  which  he  had  declared 
in  the  King’s  name  was  “VJarthago 
delenda”  by  England. 

The  Lords  and  Commons  concern¬ 
ed  in  what  was  called  the  Rye-Houft 
Plofwere  foon  after  luccellively  ap¬ 
prehended,  the  heads  of  them  capi¬ 
tally  or  otherwife  feverely  punilhed, 
and  the  defigns  of  that  party  entirely 
quaibed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  In  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  nothing  but  the  abfurd  conduit 
^VoL.  LV. 


brought  on  the  glorious  Revolution. 

HISTORICUS. 

IVhhfcal  Anecdote  of  Dr  Ahne. 

IT  is  prettv  well  known  among  the 
circle  ot  tlu  acquaimance  ot  the 
late  Dr  Arne,  fA  mcl'»dl  *us  meoH'f  y, 
t"ac  he  was  prettv  much  avld:c>.  d  to 
wenening,  and  that  at  the  s'.ur  of 
his  living  with  his  /rV/?  wife,  111.  c<Mild 
n  ver  k-ep  a  fn.iid  fervant  v.  •;*  a 
tolcrab'y  agreeable  face,  but  :h.  d'>c- 
tor  would  be  111  punuit  of  her.  Mrs 
Arne  nail  hired  a  very  prtfry  girl  in 
that  capaci  y,  and  lie  no  f'  lici  be¬ 
held  her  than  he  was  fniue::  r.  itli 
her  charms,  confidtrifig  her  as  a  do- 
mcilic  rreaiure,  of  whicii,  he  f 'tr-icj 
hi.nfelf,  he  Ihould  foon  be  d-'d. 
Accordingly  me  d('e^or  to.»k  every 
opportunity  in  the  abfence  of  her 
midrefs  m  fay  civil  things,  u  lsich  fo 
turmenoj  i  tiic  g  rl.  that  ihe  In.  "-'ve 
her  mlilrifs  wu'nln:;.  Mr^*  \inc 
naving  taken  a  grtat  liklu:  t-  tins 
fervant,  was  very  forry  to  part  with 
her;  offered  to  increafe  her  wagts,  and 
itiminilh  tier  laltour  ;  but  theft*  1;  lul 
oven  lilts  had  no  rff  the  young 
w.>man  faying  it  was  impoiTible  for 
her  fo  (i#\.  This  ptrempiory  de¬ 
claration  excited  Mrs  Arne’.'*  Cttr h  fi- 
tv  ft'  know  what  con  Id  have  tdven 
the  girl  fo  gr.. at  a  dlfgud  rt)  the 
place  ;  wiicn,  upon  being  interroga¬ 
ted  clolelv  upon  the  fubjedl,  Ihc  re¬ 
plied,  “  Why  then.  Madam,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  my  mailer  ica/''s  me 
fo  mucii  in  your  abfence  rha:  I  .have 
no  comfort  of  my  lite — I  v/ouid  not 
mind,  (continued  ihe  girl,)  if  he  yv.is 
a  handforne  imm — but  to  be  rorm cn- 
ted  by  fuch  tin  ugly  is  Infup- 

portable  ” — An  ugly  icliow  !'’  rc- 
fumei  Mrs  Arne,  with  great  warmth, 

“  wiiat  !  call  my  Tomruy  ju  u  fsftl- 
p — Get  out  of  the  hoiTe  this  in- 
iVant.  you  jade  I” — Then  fi'.'.nping  her 
foot  In  great  rage,  ilie  immediately 
dlfchurged  the  girl. 
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POETRY. 

PHi  ^I0C\0Mir,  If  always  an  Index  of  the 
AJind^^—^By  the  Honourable  Temple 
Tut TR  ELL.  —  From  Poetical  Amufcmcnis 
at  a  Villa  near  Bath, 

JFith  evty  feature  of  a  rogue  compleat^ 

Should  he  be  bonejl — he's  a  iev  liflj  cheat 

£pi,;.  Mar.  Lib.  xii. 

F\IN  would  our  Mufc  in  Miller’s  praife 
Chant  an  exordium  to  our  layS| 

But  fcari — that  tribute  once  begun  I 

Might  beyond  the  fetting  fun!  ! 

Miller  .'—who  treats  vs  with  a  topic 
So  i'ltcrefting — fo  philofonhic 
That  — poets,  painters,  wits  and  fages, 

In  various  climes, — thro’  froics  '-f  ages 
Have,  with  much  (kill  and  emulation, 

Made  it  a  fav'rite  contemplation! 

Come  then  —let’s  briefly  fet  in  view 
The  curious  fydems  which  ihe^  drew; 

And,  having  fcann  d  the  wifer  part 
Renow  n’d  tor  fcience  or  for  art, 

Perchance  we  may  produce  a  creed 
Scarce  one  divine  of  ten  dare  read  : 

Nor  will  the  author  own  ’tis  ms 
Unlefs  dccyphei’d  by  the  phU. 

Arch  novetifts, — and  old  aftr-  logcrs, 

Some  gypfies,  with  tome  modern  collegers. 

As  Tycho- Brache,  and  Friar  Bacon, 

(Whofc  do^rii  c?  prove  John  Locke  miflakcn) 
Obferve  that,— Man,  who  walks  this  earth. 
Doth  from  the  moment  of  his  birth 
Bear  on  the  tablet  of  t>is  tace 
(As  on  the  outllde  of  a  cafe) 

A  fchedulc  what  the  mats  contains. 

With  quality  of  heart  and  brains ; 

The  weight  and  import  of  the  foul 
Which  rule^,  and  animates  the  whole, 

Thcfe  characters  grow  full,  and  clear 
About  hisonc*and-twentieth  year: 

True, — the  fmall  pox  may  fmear  the  writing 
When  Nature  hath  left  off  induing; 

The  gnut,  the  j-undice,  ftonc,  orfeurvy. 

Turn  half  the  letters  topty  turvy; 

Make  fuch  flrange  havock  now  and  then, 
T'hey  Icarce  come  legible  again. 

Allow  thefe  ruflian-like  difafters, 

With  boils  or  bruifes,  warts  or  plalffers, 
That  Mars  or  Vc.»us  deal  rude  blows 
Athwart  that  index  call'd — a  nolc; 

Spite  of  mere  cafual  defacement 
You  ftill  lhall  fpy,  as  thro*  a  calc.mert, 

The  individual  inward  fpirit, 

And  afceitain  its  native  merit. 

Whereas,  to  view  the  convcrfe-Cdc, 
Deformities  we  feek  to  hide, 

'  (I  mean  thofe  of  the  foul  within) 

Can  ne’er  be  cancell’d  on  the  Ikin* 


Your  mil k*of-rofcs,— your  cerufe. 

Your  Spanilh  wool  of  little  ulc ! 

The  Cyprian,— the  Circadian  blooms, 

Each  charm  th’  infidi  )us  face  affumes  j 
Cofmetics  made  at  home  or  foreign, 

— Not  all  the  feented  Ihop  of  Warrew, 
Cat*  fcrcen  a  (oul  of  loathfome  die! 

Howe’er  it  Ihuffl',  fculk,  or  lie, 

*  I' will  (crols  examin’d)  make  confedion. 
Juft  like  a  thief  at  quarter* fcdion! 

Thank  Heav’n  !  no  odious  hell-born  fiend 
Shall  by  an  angel  form  be  fcrccn’d  ! 

Nvv — tho’  he  take  a  fyren  vizzard 
Fair  as  the  face  of  little  Blizzard. 

I’ve  heard  that  f  »phifts  mctaphyfical 
Pronounce  conftituiioas  pihylical. 

The  foul  muft  in  proportion  wafte 
With  the  frail  flcfli  in  which  ’tis  cas’d. 
That  both  exift,  and  fall  together; 

And,  furc  as  Mercury  tells  the  weather, 
rhey’ll  note  by  languor,  luft,  or  bile. 

By  tone  of  voice  —  »y  fn  wn,  or  fmile, 
Whether  the  foul  be  hot  or  cold, 

Be  crofs,— be  kind,— be  cow’d  or  bold; 

I  Fit  for  fi.bjeClion  or  ambition, 

Its  biis'nefs.— and  its  whole  condition  : 

Nay,  hy  the  •  cul-iry  pupil 

Will  Weigh  our  quanturn  to  a  fcruple 

Of  ev’ry  firtue— ev’ry  failing. 

What  impulfes  ate  moft  prevailing, 

And  how — our  crimes  wax  worfe,  or  mend 
And  bow— our  wliole  career  muft  end* 
How— tears  of  grief  (hew  fomc  all.iy. 

Not  to  be  found  in  tears  of  joy : 

Hence,  thofe  th’  Ephcfian  widow  died 
For  her  hrft  hufband  who  was  dead. 

Had  May ’r (bach  *  liv’d  to  analyfe. 

As  they  fill  trickling  from  her  eyes, 

( I  hat  DoClor  hir’d  to  watch  the  waters 
Of  ail  our  fifters,  wives,  and  daughters). 
His  art  had  led  him  to  difeover 
She  long’d  to  rake  a  fecund  lover: 

And,  if  allow’d  one  drop  to  tafte. 

Had  certified  her  luftful  hafte  ; 

How  all  her  pangs  lay  near  the  waift* 

Some  plaftic  artifts  — rather  duller. 

Who  treat  of  lights,  of  (hades,  and  colour, 
Aith  certain  fentimental  clerks. 

Have  made  the  following, — plain  remarks 
Lc  Brun.— Bernini,— Gcrardon, 

Bayle,— Richardfon>— and  Crebiilon* 

Exterior  objects  denfe,  or  clear, 

Fill  up  the  ambient  atmufpherc; 

Bewilder  and  befet  our  fenl'es, 

Pervade,  or  leap  o’er  carnal  fences. 

And.  fraught  with  pkafure  or  with  paio, 
Pafs  from  the  outworks  to  the  brain, 
Which,  by  collifion  with  the  heart, 

Doth  inftantly  a  tint  impart 
i  f  pallor,  ire,  or  mild  fuffufion, 

(The  foul  aflifting  in  collufion). 


t 


*  The  noted  German  cmpyric. 
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Carres  on  the  vifage  lineal  types, 

An  1  mcxiulates  the  tongue  and  pipes, 

To  bring  oui  padions  to  dcteftion, 

Stampt  by  difgult  or  fond  atfe^ion. 

"T  bus,  Veneration  droops  that  eye 
Which  Rapture  raifes  to  the  (ky; 

Its  iris  ,li*t’ring  with  delight 
Is  dull  i  ghadly  ftro^'k  by  Fright; 

The  bloodfho:  ball  and  mouth  in  frotli, 

Dtn  te  the  dire  clTefts  of  Wrath : 

And  'hr;>  the  laa.  diOemper’d  train 
Of  Dadions  wiiicli  are  bred  in  Pain, 

Bj.  vs. — mufe  rs  — fincws,  all  convulfe. 

And  vibiate  to  tli’  envenom'd  pulfe, — 

The  luf«lhi:.e  of  the  Heart's  Content 
Irradiates  ev’ry  lineament: 

Thole  hairs  which  Horror  fels  an  end 
In  hyacnithine  r'ng'ets  bend, 

As  Peace  Uiccceds  (ferene  and  pure*) 

To  beautify  the  wiiole  contour 
A-.d  hp.,  —  lo  frigid  and  f»pale, 

\Vh  .  M  Jealoufy  or  Grief  prevail! 

If  lou  h’.i  by  Picafure  It  tail  difclofc 
A  olofFim  Hkc  liio  \erfial  rofe. 

But  now  *tis  lime  our  bard  proceed 
To  give  you  his  enlighten’d  creed; 

No  quibbling  fcholar  .  f  Ignatius* 

Nor  fiery  f>n  of  Athanafius ! 

And,  fi)ite  of  all  your  fhrewd  logicians, 

Your  learned,  fpirilual  opticians ; 

Who  teach  to  point  ooi  knave <  and  fools 
With  m  re  mechanic  lines  and  rules, 

By  which  they  in  the  face  furvey 
And  edimate  this  work  of  clay, 

He  holds  tile  f -ul  above  Inch  ftri^ure 
I)jawn  from  the  furfacf  of  a  pifturc. 

T  e  c  untenance,  at  bed,  advances 
Thotc  finider  or  profp’rous  chances 
Vv  Inch  fomc  old  hag  with  help  of  fpells, 

And  poring  o’er  the  palm,  foretells; 
y  t,  ofte.:  promife.s  a  palace 
1  o  rogues  are  deftin’d  for  the  gallows. 

Let  I'uch  wife  folk  as  head  the  lids 
Of  myd  e  phyfiognomids, 

Fird  con  ti  e  piacid  brow  of  Trav— I*!-, 

An  ‘  then — this  paradox  unravel; 

Two  fimp’ring  beaus  I  fpy’d  to-day, 
l.ike  as  the  Sofias  in  the  play, 

And,  •  hilc  they  tctc^a-tctc  did  pafs. 

E^ch  thought  he  faw  hi'  looking-glafs; 

Yet,  o oe  it  leems  is  but  an  afs ; 

To  t’other — wit  and  worth  belong. 

Beyond  the  c  d’ring  of  cur  fong  ! 

Thu-  far  1  readily  fubferibe 
That  —certain  fentures  may  imbibe 
From  damping  oft  our  ruling  palTions, 
t>ecu  liar  traits,  or  tints,  or  fafhions, 

•  Inditutor  of  the  jefuits. 

f  A  gentleman  of  very  quick  and  amiable 
fcnfibility,  but  remarked  for  that  ferene  com- 
pofiire  of  afpeft  which  is  often  mifeondrued 
into  apathy. 


By  which  we  guefs  what  fort  of  role 
The  hotly’s  pla'ing  with  the  loul. 

U  hcthcr  this  drange  and  rare  Padiccio 
Be  p  rone  to  W  ihlom  or  Capriyrcio  ? 

And  to  what  got>d  01  evil  tnd 
Our  anions  and  devices  t*  nd? 

If  lowly  Mecknels. — haughty  Pride,’ 

If  Cruelty,— »or  Mercy  guide? 

Do  not  Hephedion,  and  Lzlius^ 

An  Antonine,  a  »d  good  Aurelius, 

Shew  by  the  outlines  of  a  bud, 

What  virrutvS  grac’d  their  earthy  dud  ? 
While  Caracalia,  and  your  Neios, 

And  many  other  butch’ripg  heroes, 

Still  make  their  tyrant  padions  known 
By  a  dern  face  on  brafs,  or  done  ? 

In  Milner\  fmiles  with  tianfport  read 
Thole  Ic’itimcnts  which  took  the  lead. 
When  Hcav’n.ber  graceful  form  dtfign’d 
r’improvc, — jnd  to  enchant  mankind! 

A  limntr’s  pc  cil  n.ay  exprefs  # 

The  jealous  ai>guilh  of  (^icen  Hefs, 

I  h'cl  .  Va,M!alcn’s  coutnti  , 

Drawn  by  a  Guido,  or  a  Titian; 

K.'fs  the  St  Agnc'  of  (iueicino, 

With  Reyn.dd’s  weep  o’er  Hugolino. 

But  that  the  foul  he  there  poiirfr  iy’d, 

Its  mcan’ng  aud  its  vsotth  convey’d; 

I  h*  tffiiienr  ellence  thus  defiu  d 
By  opciatiops  of  the  mind. 

Or  mir>or*d  in  th^*  ctydu!  eye, 

Is  what  I  mud,— and  will  deny. 

Our  concave  fkuU  by  cuhiva  ion, 

Creates  that  world  Imagination, 

Whofe  bufy — mercantile  tmpr>rium, 

\nd  feat  of  empire — the  '^cniorium 
Deals  the  rich  comm-rce  of  ihc  f  ul  ' 

’  1  wixr  man  and  ma  — fr  m  pole  to  pole  ; 
Then,  leaping  all  rerr  drial  bars. 

Holds  correfpr)ndc'ice  w.irh  the  dais: 

Nay,  ofr  fo  volatile !  it  keeps 
Its  vigils  while  the  reifon  fleeps, 

Clofe  corrtfpondcncc  lies  between 
j  he  latent  and  reveal’d  .»  achi  .e. 

One  Ipirit  perfeff,  and  divine. 

We  mortals  w.  uld  in  vain  debne, 
bird  principle  of  life  and  action. 

Incapable  of  I  pod,  or  fraOion, 

An  cmanath  n  of  txiderce 

from  human  ken  at  too  great  didance. 

Doth  all  this  ball  of  earth  pervade. 

By  mediums  unexplji’d  convey’d. 

Now,  as  to  us.  who  rule  the  road, 

Aiid  of  fiipeiifT  talents  bnatf, 

Mow  much  depends  on  education, 

>p  edmate  — or  on  worldly  dutuiii ! 

Still  more  on  hazird  o  temptation! 

And,  for  th^e  lineaments  n(»tr.rihle  ' 
Which  we  call  beauteous,  or  Icnlible, 

•iome  thanks  wc  owe  prq)a.  and  nurfe, 
TIk  manual  polilb,  and  the  purfcl 
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tho*  the  furface  which  is  feen, 
in'Vdrd  wheels  of  the  roach. nc, 

Ml  y  well  accord  or^  nice  i  l|  ciftion, 
i\tfri’nini>  bodily '  c.fcfti  n, 

Thi:  k  not  our  (ouls  kC'p  equal  pace 
In  xci  lienee  with  mind  *)i  face; 

Nor  ca.  be  luhjr^t  t »  gi/idttions. 

Like  iv*lc  ’twixr  mco. — ^lucl  clilfcrcnt  nations. 

Full  oft  the  tifage  is  a  hlii  d, 

'To  loalk  our  o.gd'  ‘  plac  d  h  hind  ; 

Falfr  as  the  pt.hl.c  fi»>*  sy  n  Tret, 
llunvi  oil'  at  Buth  ia  'V  ry  ihcct; 

A  lamb  or  angel  it  the  dour, 

De  ''c"  *Aiii-  n  a  p— p  aod  wh — re; 

Vhiil  tt  o-  y  hoi(t  his  f  vjge  -ear, 

You  vr  fop'  ill  .  macc  .ron  cs  thcic. 

Pod  c  churades  a  d  damiy  larc. 

Km. -A  that  *hc  vinous  fiout  of  Kellt, 

Is  bur  r  ind-  x  of  his  belly  ; 

Let  not  th*  cffufiOi'S  of  the  bowl 
Belie  io  frank,— *o  cballe  a  foul! 

Tho’  JoDK  el’s  fvieet,  emphatic  dimple 
Were  luptileded  by  a  pimple, 

£  .vy  in  vain  (hould  hopt  to  find 
Oneembtyo  flaw  upoi.  her  mind. 

Our  Y>y  — avcrfion,— our  devotion, 

Our  evby  vifible  emotion; 

The  ihatm*  of  bcautN,— pow’r  of  fenfe, 

£ach  individuai  excellence; 

Qur  m.ral,  or  immoral  dealings, 

Th’  cxccfs  and  temper  of  our  feelings. 

Belong  to  that  material  mafs 
*rhro'  which  the  fpirit’s  doom’d  to  pafs; 

As  bones,  fielfj  fijirts,  knit  together 
Benratii  ific  fkin  the  b.trk  rT  feather, 

W:th  blood,  fap,  ye  ciative  juices, 

Cook’d  up  to  Itrvc  D  .mc  Nature’s  ufes. 

Whether  the  vital  caufc  of  motion, 

In  heart  *  r  bird,  or  filh  in  ocean, 

In  inledls,— vegetables, — flow’rs, 

Be  »»f  a  cuarfci  Ibrt  thaw  ours, 

Or  IIijII  lo  equal  glory  rife, 

Is  know  11  to  none  betieath  the  fkies. 

T  he  fou!  is  then  the  only  fixture. 

The  rert  t'Ut  eicmrntal  mixture, 

W:  icli,  as  oui  orb  rolls  round  the  fi;ij, 
SuMinier  j  ow  r s  (perhaps  for  fun) 

Have  plaiin'd  lor  this  fantaltic  dance, 

And  leave  its  tcmp’ral  courlc  lo  chance. 

The  cradled  infant  with  its  rattle, 

An»m  n,  •  r  Marlbor  ugh  in  battle. 

In  p'ii't  of  the  eihcrtal  flame 
Arc  form’d,  and  ate  ef  dow’d  the  fame; 

The  <;ifikrcnce  lies  but  in  the  crofs 
With  'his  inert  co« poreal  drois, 

Wh  ich  a^ls  as  RLafon  holds  ihc  reins, 

As  the*  blnod  joMin'  ys  thr,>’  the  veins. 

As  mind  a*  d  members  .grow  mature. 

The  labours  they  can  each  endure; 

The  furt^nar  cc  the  c.^rcafe  takes, 

Ligcrtivc  progrefs  which  it  makes. 


Alas!  one  clicmic  diop  dertroys 
The  nobltrt  powers  Man  erijoys! 
riie  abject  coward  arm’d  with  gin, 

U  ill  boldly  rulh  thro’  thick  and  thin. 

While  I’allant  knight*  have  ftood.a  hcatirg^^ 
Fur  nerves  unrtrung  with  want  of  eating, 

N*.r  much  rely  we  on  rhofe  cells 
W  here  Memory,  »r  Judgment  dwells! 

Which  the  ch.ince  Iplintcr  of  a  tile 
(  sEpin  's  njon.rch  *  felt)  mayfpoil! 

No  iElciilapiat  (kill  fets  right 
I  he  aader’s.  or  the  fcorpioii’s  bite,  > 

Ai'  opium  dofe,  or  aconite : 

If  Milt  n,  or ’f  .Arirtotle. 

Si  ufT up  th’  elBuviaof  a  bottle, 
thr-T  tacult’.is  rhf-y  rtrait  reduce 
B'  nea.h  the  fapie  cc  of  a  goofe. 

» .  d  k*'  w  — a  N<  wton  r  a  Boyle, 

When  he  cart  ofl  this  mortal  coil, 

No  I'ti'cr  K'ul  i<i  h  av’'  leveals. 

Than  the  chain'd  ncgr».  in  Moorficlds. 

The  f  ul  of  Turpin  and  of  Cato, 

Of  Rochtrtcr  and  (iiecian  Plato. 

Beccaria,  Selwyn,  Michael  Ormef, 

Huge  Commodus  and  pigmy — Quarme, 

Homer  and  cv’ry  fcri!ibling  ha'd, 

Ch  Imondlcy  and  Friar  Abelard, 

Of  go  cly  Oliver — and  Greville, 

Mull  after  death  be  on  a  level ! 

When  Time  the  book  of  Fa‘c  difclofcs, 

Co  ifiKius  Mahomet,  and  Mofes, 

I'he  prophet  Balaam, — yea  hisafs, 

F  rhaps  are  angels  in  one  clafs  : 

Or  el(c,  haih’(i  np  i..  compound  fpirit, 
CiTifolidatt  tlicii  blifs  and  me* it. 

I'he  fage  and  fimple — young  and  old, 

Do  only  ditfer  in  the  moiiiii ; 

A  n  ihy  garment  wliic  we  Ihcd, 

And  fee  no  m-  re  of,  when  we’re  dead! 

Yoq  ftxton  dug  up  in  ti  e  abbey, 

A  female  corpi.  — coiiupt,anci  flabby: 

*  Good  lleavTis,  behold  (cries  one  who  vic'.v’d 

[itT  < 

The  beauteous  wife  of  Owen  Tudor! 

Daiiglitcr  of  Fiance, — great  Ha  iy’s  Queen  J, 

1  jie  lovelicrt  «  oman  e’er  was  ften  !” 


*  Py'  rhus^  kini'  of  Epirii«,  died  raving  mad. 
—  A  tile  thrown  from  the  roof  of  a  houfe  ha¬ 
ving  enttitd  the  cre\ice  of  his  helmet,  and 
pierced  the  biain. 

f  (ViicliHcl  f)rme,  27  years  public  hangman, 
is  laid  to  have  executed  upwards  of  i8co  ma- 
lefaffors  with  his  own  hand. 

I  Catharine,  firll  married  to  the  heroic  Hen¬ 
ry  V.  After  his  dectafe  to  pwtn  Tudor,  a 
private  gentleman  of  Walts,  father  of  King 
Henry  VI 1.  Her  bo.iy  vi  as  difcov ci ed  a  fe  v 
years  fincc  on  opening  one  of  the  royal  vaults, 
in  V^’cltminljer  Abbey  the  flelh  mortly  walled 
— the  bouts  in  a  very  putrid  tondilion. 
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And  thus  might,  full  as  wift-ly !  oreet 
Somt  lattt  r’d  garb  in  Monmcuth  Street, 
Which  erft  be  eck’d  withhold  and  ermine. 
Should  now  be  fpoit  for  motlu  and  vermin  : 
Or,  the  old  burrow  of  a  rabbit, 

Which  once  that  creature  did  inhabit. 

Here  cv’ry  foul  mnft  take  to  wife 
His  frail, — untoward  Helh  for  life; 

Betroth  d  for  better  i  r  for  worfc, 

Prove  it  a  blelTi  g  or  a  curfc, 

Steer  from  the  womb  a  fplendid  courfe, 

The  tomb  al me  that  banns  divorce’ 

Nor  cati  they  (like  your  London  fpoufes) 
When  feuds  prevail  take  fep’rate  houfes, 

But  keep  each  other  clofe  to  gnnrtooe, 

And,  though  a  Harvey  «ith  a  Kingdon, 

1  challenge  herfwnrth  Marriot,  Hay  *, 

To  pait  this  couple  for  a  day  : 

To  fever  them  trom  bed  and  board, 

Afks  not  the  balance,  bin  the  fword  : 

Hence,  oft  they  !■  ofe  by  knife  or  halter, 

That  union  form’d  at  Cupid’s  altar. 

When  neither  knew  how  they  let  out. 

Nor  what  their  parents  were  about  ; 

Toofion  they  Itatnt  th‘  unconicious  fires, 
Extinguilhing  fome  am  rous  fires. 

Did  nr  the  ardoui  of  tin  ir  contact. 

Both  lign  and  feal  a  fatal  contract, 

^fwixt  parties  mutualiv  iniknown 
As  King  and  Queen  on  Britain’s  throne. 

Kind  Providence  at  Noah’s  flood, 

Eight  inodcis  fav’d  of  fldh  and  bl  od  : 

The  fi'ul  which  law  a  fiock  fo  llmder, 

Was  doubly  eager  to  engender. 

Hence — came  the  tlrrong’d, — prolific  legions. 
Who  nf>w  ,  oileis  the  upper  ngions; 

Hence  came — thefc  van.  us,  jieopled  nations 
Who  by  that  Patriatcli  are  relations, 

And  fpite  of  airogi  uce,  't  llrife 
Which  mak*  s  the  m  claib  in  this  fhort  life. 
Tidy'll  all  cmhracf,  and  own  iflinity 
Before  the  heralds  .)f  divinity 
Our  drama  clo>.’d  ! — when  Death  appears. 
And  Calls  us  to  cclcflial  fpheres; 

To  him — 1  .  ffer  up  this  prjy’r. 

Who  t  )rik  a  blooming  viryiu  thcie, 

M)  ev’:y  bh  fling— cv’ry  j^^y. 

In  ;hat  nne  ima^e  to  dtlLoy ! 

“  O  may  the  facred  knot  Ire  lied, 

Wiiich  hereon  earth  or.r  liars  d.ny’d!  | 

O  mtt  t  vve  never  to  liividc!  ^ 

Our  attribute'  in  hcviv’u  alrove. 

Be  beauty,  harmony,  and  lovcl” 

And  new,  my  Mufe  !  e’en  go  thy  ways, 
To  MiLLKRsum  entwin’d  with  bays: 

If,  by  the  <  uilidcof  tire  jiapcr. 

It'  fupeifciipti  n,  fai.d,  and  v.afi  r. 

She  guillcs  thou’rt  u.. orthodox, 

I’il  hail  her  f  r  ih.it  cunning  twx 
Who  reids  the  Ibulsof  human  creatures, 
by  loo;;inein  their  face  and  features. 
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To  Fioele. 

Xqw  IV  utcr  falls 
A  heavy  gloom  opprejivc  o'er  :he  ’U'orLl^ 

And  burnt les  \ature  ’H'lth  his  not  then:  bh  fl, 

I'llOMSON. 

NO  more  by  the  fide  of  a  fwcet  flowing 
llieam. 

Or  in  tilt  cool  jeflamine  grove. 

The  flow’r-fo  itcd  Mule  puituc.s  the  gay  theme. 
And  lings  to  the  accer.ts  of  love. 

For  Winter,  returning,  his  mantle  of  grey 
O’er  the  fields  and  tlie  mta  lows  has  call; 
While  loud  bt  at$  the  tlorm  iliat  dims  the 
Ihort  (lay, 

And  chill  blows  the  northerly  blall. 

The  beauties  of  Nature,  the  Spring’s  earlf 
pride. 

No  Ion  ger  enrapture  the  view  : 

The  flow’rcts  cf  Summer  have  wither’d  and 
dy’d, 

And  Autumn  has  wav’d  his  adieu. 

Where  now  is  tlife  garden,  rich  fource  of  dc- 


With  its  walks,  a  d  its  arb  urs  fo  g-e  n  ] 
And  tile  fweet  !>hiihing  i(*'es  in  beauty  bci'.ight, 
i  hat  fcenied  with  nagrance  the  Iber.e.'* 

And  where.  O  ye  wooilsnds'  the  mulical  lay 
’I’hat  tcho'<l  your  tliickets  amntig.' 

Where  ul!  the  gay  waiblcis  tij.it  bill’d  on  the 
fpr.iy. 

And  pour’d  thtir  mclli.duou'  Ibn^  ? 

How  fi'rut  is  Nature  when  falls  the  long 
night  ! 

How  dreary  and  dark  her  domain! 

Till  rifes  rile  tun  with  hi*  i  .int  lljiiii-  g  ligiu, 
I'hen  links  it  to  dark'-el's  again. 

Yet  f>ft  Cynthia  fi.!)lime,  wiilj  licr  lilvery  l)eam. 
All  ar  und  her  mil  i  radiance 
While  frod  binds  in  1’e.tei  j  llie  hoaiit  munn- 
’rmn  (Ledin, 

And  the  iandfeape  lies  cover’d  v^ith  fiiows. 

But  fee.  the  bright  prolpedt  foon  vanila  away, 
Ai  (1  ietufi)>  tile  deep  IcMlcd  gl  v):!;  : 

Ho'v  dill  nit  tticda  vn  nt  lh»^-  fair  lamg  day, 
When  Spring  with  her  beauties  th.  il  come  [ 

At  this  fcaf'.n  fo  bleak,  let  me  chear  the  duli 
h(AU  s 

With  Ifndy,  my  mind  to  improve; 

And  with  ft  c^dlbip  engage  my  atfcCtioiis  and 
p.nw’is, 

Or  wake  to  the  ra.jtures  of  love. 


Ah,  my  heart !  how  delightful  the  fwcet  mo- 
cleit  ciiaro'.s 

My  Fidelk  is  pleas’d  to  dif  lay! 

With  thy  beauties  lefcrvclcls,  O  come  to  my 
ar  O'  ' 

Th.cn  Winter  iha'.l  vaniih  aAuy.  M. 
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forxieth  ng  manlv  and  pleafant  about 
hi  m,  and  that  he  did  not  diflike  the 
wenches.— He  would  never  fufFer  the 
room,  in  which  he  uled  to  read  and 
write,  to  be  I’wept,  becaufe,  he  faid, 
poets  hated  brooms — that  fhe  told 
him  (he  did  not  know  any  thing  poet 
folks  were  good  for,  but  to  fit  in  a 
dirty  cap  and  gown  in  a  garret,  and 
ac  laft  to  be  ftarved- — that,  during  the 
nine  w^eeks  he  was  at  her  houfe,  he 
never  (laid  out  after  the  family  hours, 
except  once,  when  he  did  not  come 
home  all  night,  and  had  been,  li  e 
\\^dx6ypoetthig  a  fong  about  the  ftretts. 

- This  night,  Mrs  Ballance  fays, 

ihe  know's  hf?  lodged  at  a  relation’s, 
becaufe  Mr  W.’s  houfe  W’as  liiut  up 
w'hen  he  came  home. 

“  Mr  W’s  niece  fays,  for  her  part,  flic 
always  took  him  more  for  a  mad  boy 
than  any  thing  elfe,  he  wmuld  have 
fuch  flights  and  vagaries — that,  but 
for  his  face  and  her  knowledge  of  his 
age,  (lie  fhoiild  never  have  thought 
him  a  boy,  he  was  fo  manly*  and  fo 
7nuch  hi7?ijclf-—t\i2it  no  women  came 
after  him,  nor  did  (he  know  of  any 
connexion  ;  but  ftill  that  he  was  a  fad 
rake,  and  terribly  fond  of  women,  and 
fometimes  would  be  faucy  to  her  — 
that  he  ate  wdiat  lu-  chofe  to  have 
w’ith  his  relation  (M«  s  B.)  wdio  lod¬ 
ged  in  the  houfe  ;  but  he  never  touch¬ 
ed  meat,  and  drank  only  water,  and 
feemed  to  live  on  the  air. 

“  The  niece  adds,  that  he  was  good 
tempered,  and  agreeable,  and  obli¬ 
ging,  but  fadly  proud  and  haughty  ; 
nothing  was  too  good  for  Jiim,  nor 
was  any  thing  to  be  too  good  for  his 
grandmother,  mother,  and  filler,  here¬ 
after - That  he  had  fuch  a  proud 

fpirit  as  to  fend  china,  &c.  to  his 
grandmother,  &c.  at  a  time  when  (he 
(the  niece)  knew  he  was  almoft  in 
want — that  he  ufed  to  fit  up  almoft  all 
night,  reading  and  writing;  and  that 
her  brother  faid  he  was  afraid  to  lie 
with  him  ;  for,  to  be  fure,  he  w’as  a 
Jpirity  and  never  flept ;  for  he  never 
came  to  bed  till  it  was  morning,  and 


REVIEW. 

Love  and  Madness,  a  Story  too  true. 
[P.  282.] 

The  following  curious  particu¬ 
lars  of  Chatterton’s  life,  while 
in  London,  are  here  given  by  Mr 
Hackman,  and  which  arc  faid  to  have 
been  received  from  a  Mr  and  Mrs 
Walmfley,  with  whom  the  wonderful 
youth  lodged,  and  (rom  his  owm  aunt, 
Mrs  Ballance,  who  lodged  in  the  fame 
houfe. 

««MRS  BALLANCE  fays  he  was 
as  proud  as  Lucifer.  He  very  loon 
quarrelled  with  her  for  calling  him 
Coufin  T<?ww/,”and  alked  her  if 
(lie  ever  heard  of  apoet^  being  called 
Tomffiy.  But  (he  aifured  him  (he 
knew^  nothing  of  poets,  and  only  wifti- 
ed  he  would  not  fet  up  for  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Upon  her  recommending  it 
to  him  to  get  into  fome  office,  when 
he  had  been  in  town  two  or  three 
weeks,  he  (formed  about  the  room  like 
a  madman,  and  frightened  her  not  a 
little,  by  telling  her,  he  hoped,  with 
the  bleffing  of  God,  very  foon,  to  be 
fent  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  w^hich 
would  make  his  fortune. — He  would 
often  look  ftcdfaftly  in  a  perfon’s  face, 
without  fpeaking,  or  feemiiig  to  fee 
the  perfon,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more,  till  it  was  quite  frightful; 
during  all  which  time  ((he  fuppofes, 
from  what  fhe  has  llnce  heard),  his 
thoughts  were  gone  about  fomething 
elfe.  When  Beckford  died,  he  was 
perfejftly  frantic,  and  out  of  his  mind ; 
and  faid  he  was  ruined.  He  frequent¬ 
ly  faid  he  fhould  fettle  the  nation  be¬ 
fore  he  had  done  ;  but  how  could  (he 
think  her  poorcoufm  Tommy  was  fo 
great  a  man  as  (he  now'  finds  he  was? 
His  mother  (hould  have  written  wmrd 
of  his  greatnefs,  and  then,  to  be  fure, 
fhe  would  have  humoured  the  gentle¬ 
man  accordingly. — MrsWalrnlley  faw 
nothing  of  him,  but  that  there  was 
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then,  for  what  he  faw,  never  clofed 
his  eyes. 

“Mr  W’s  nephew  (C.’s  bedfellow, 
during  the  firll  fix  weeks  he  lodged 
there)  fays,  that,  notwiihftandlng  his 
pride  and  haughtinefs,  it  was  impof- 
(ible  to  help  liking  him — that  he  lived 
chiefly  upon  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  tart, 
and  fome  w^ater ;  but  he  once  or 
twice  a  week  faw  him  take  a  Iheep’s 
tongue  out  of  hi**  pocket — that  C.  to 
his  knowledge,  never  flept  wdiile  they 
lay  together ;  that  he  never  came  to 
bed  till  very  late,  fometimes  three  or 
four  o’clock,  and  was  always  awake 
when  he  (the  nephew)  w^aked;  and 
got  up  at  the  fame  time,  about  five 
or  fix— that  almoft  every  mornin^  the 
floor  was  covered  with  pieces  of  pa¬ 
per  not  fo  big  as  fixpences,  into  which 
he  had  torn  what  he  had  been  wri¬ 
ting  before  he  came  to  bed. - la 

fliort,  they  all  agree  that  no  one 
would  have  taken  him,  from  his  be¬ 
haviour,  &c.  to  have  been  a  poor  boy 
of  17,  and  a  fexton’s  fon— they  never 
faw  fuch  another  perfon  before  nor 
fiQce — he  appeared  to  have  fomething 
wonderful  about  him.  They  fay  he 
’gave  no  reafon  for  quitting  their 
houfe.  They  found  the  floor  of  his 
room  covered  w’ith  little  pieces  of  pa¬ 
per,  the  remains  of  his  poettings^  as 
they  termed  it. 

“  Mrs  Angel,  to  whofe  houfe  he 
removed  from  Shoreditch,  I  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  find  out.  A  per- 
fon  in  difirefled  circumflances,  as  I 
underftand  her  to  be,  is  flow  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  inquiry  after  her  hiding 
place  is  only  fet  on  foot  by  the  curio- 
fity  of  honeft  enthufiafm. 

“  Could  Mrs  Angel  be  found, 
much  might  not  be  learnt  from  her 
Ihort  knowledge  of  C.  tor  he  remain¬ 
ed  nine  weeks  in  Shoreditch — at  leal! 
not  much  more,  perhaps,  than  Iras 
been  gotten  from  Mrs  Walmfley  and 

her  familv* - Mrs  Wolfe,  a  barber’s 

wife,  within  a  few  doors  of  the  houfe 
in  which  Mrs  Angel  lived,  remembers 
him,  and  remembers  his  dsaiit.  She 


fpeaks  alfo  of  his  proud  and  haughty 
fpirit,  and  adds,  that  he  appeared 
both  to  her  and  Mrs  Angel  as  if  he 
W’as  born  for  fomething  great.  Mrs 
Angel  told  her,  after  his"  death,  that 
as  Ihe  knew  he  hud  not  eaten  any 
thing  for  two  or  three  days,  Ihe  beg¬ 
ged  he  would  take  fome  dinner  with 
her  on  the  24th  of  Auguft  ;  but  he 
was  offended  at  her  exprcflions,  w^bich 
feemed  to  hint  he  was  in  want,  and 
affured  her  he  was  not  hungry. 

Such  was  the  fliort  and  incredible 
life  of  Thomas  Chatterton.  Over  his 
death,  for  the  fake  of  the  world  (he 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  pity  or  con¬ 
cern),  I  would  willingly  draw  a  veil. 
But  this  mufl  not  be. 

Chatterton,  as  appears  by  the 
Coroner’s  inqiiefl,  Aval  lowed  arfenic, 
in  water,  on  the  24th  of  Auguft  1770* 
and  died,  in  confequence  thereof,  the 
next  day.  He  was  buried  in  a  fliell, 
in  the  burying  ground  of  Shoe- lane 
workhoufe.  His  taking  fuch  a  ralh 
and  unjuftifiable  ftep  is  almoll  as 
ftrange  as  his  fathering  his  poems 
upon  Rowley.  That  he  fliould  be 
driven  to  it  by  aljlliite  want,  though 
I  don’t  fay  it  was  fiot  fo,  is  not  very 
poflible,  fiiice  he  never  indulged  him- 
felf  in  meat,  and  drank  nothing  but 
water  *.  The  Coroner  has  no  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  melancholy  bufinefs,  and 
is  unable  to  call  any  of  the  circum- 
ftances,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  hii 
memory.  The  witneffes  before  the 
Inqueft,  as  appears  by  his  memoran¬ 
dum,  were  Frederick  Angel,  Mary 
Fofter,  William  Hamfley ;  none  of 
whom  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  — 
That  his  defpair  fliould  fix  on  Auguft, 

*  In  the  preface  U  Rowley’s  Poems ^ 
p.  X.  rx'e  are  told  “  he  mras  reduced  /# 
real  vid'tgcnce^  from  ^jjhich  he  nuas  relie* 
’I'cd  by  deathy  in  ^hat  manner  is  not  cer» 
tainly  hno-wnl*  No<Wy  the  vianner  it 
certainly  kno^^n ;  the  caufe  (real  indi* 
gensc)  is  not.  Can  any  one  be  fure  ht 
fivas  ?iot  determintd  to  feal  his  feergi 
<ivit/:  his  d^ath  F 
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upon  ner  oroiner,  i  learcneu  lur  tuc 
moon’s  changes  in  Auguft  r77o. 
Much  cannot  hie  prclumtcl  from  them. 
’i‘he  moon  was  at  the  full  on  the  6th, 
and  in  tne  lad  quarter  the  14th.  The 
2Cth,  at  1 1  at  night,  there  was  a  new 
moon.  The  fatal  day  was  the  24rh. 
But  who  can  bear  to  dwell  upon,  or 
argue  about,  the  felf-delirucdion  of 
fucli  a  being  as  Chatterton  ? — The 
motives  for  every  thing  he  did  are 
pad  finding  out. 

His  room,  when  it  was  broke 
open,  after  his  death,  like  the  room  he 
quilted  at  MrVValmfley’s,  was  covered 
with  little  feraps  of  paper.  What  a 
pidturc  would  he  have  made,  with  the 
fatal  cup  by  his  bed-fide,  deftroying 
plans  for  future  /Ellas  and  Godwins y 
and  unfiniriied  bocks  of  the  battle  of 
JrJajVuigs  P  —  I  had  a  violent  —  (call 
it  what  you  will) — to  fpend  half  an 
hour  in  this  room.  It  was  half  an  hour 
of  mod  exqulfite  lenfations.  My  vifit 
of  devotion  was  paid  in  the  morning 
I  remember  ;  but  I  was  not  myfelf 
again  all  the  day.  To  look  round 
the  room  ;  to  fay  to  myfelf,  here  ftood 
his  bed  ;  there  the  poifon  was  fet ;  in 
that  window  he  loitered  for  fome 
hours  before  he  retired  to  his  lad  red, 
envying  the  meaned  paifenger,  and 
v/ifliing  he  could  exchange  his  own 
feelings  and  intelle<5ls  for  their  ma¬ 
nual  powers  and  infenfibility  !  Then,  , 
abhorrence  of  his  death,  abhorrence 
of  the  world,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  different  and  contradictory,  but 
all  didra<fling  ideas  !  Nothing  fhould 
tempt  me  to  undergo  fuch  another 
half  hour. 

«  The  circum dance  mod  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  which  mud  appear  fo  even  , 
to  thofc  (if  there  dill  be  any  fuch),  | 
who  will  not  think  as  I  think,  is  this  ; 
~that  he  not  only  in  his  didrefs  ne-  j 
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them  ?  How  much  lefs  obvious  are 
wc'  to  expjcl  the  motives  of  a  bo\’s 
coii-lu\5t  f*  C.  with  Ibine,  with  many 
things  about  him,  liiperior  to  moit,  to 
all  men,  w'as  (fill  but  a  boy.  Though 
he  bi'i  fee  17  before  his  deatii,  lie 
niuit  have  been  literally  a  bviy  wiien 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  plans. 

“  If  yon  can  groimd  any  conjec¬ 
tures  on  a  few  facts  I  will  ncntion — 

fci. - Pfalmaiiazar  died  about  the 

time  Chatterlon's  fcneme  was  b.>rn, 
3uid  bequeathed  his  uiethodiiiical  me¬ 
moirs  to  the  world. 

“  Walpole,  about  the  fame  time, 
endeavoured  to  turn  a  whole  national 
current  of  belief,  with  rcfpe(fl  to  Ri¬ 
chard  III.  and,  not  long  before,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  impofition  he  had 
put  upon  the  public  in  the  pretace  to 
Otranto. 

“  The  Douglas  caufe  was,  ab''ut 
the  lame  time,  in  high  agitation. 

“  Uflian,  with  Blair’s  dilfertation, 
in  which  the  name  of  iElla  is  men¬ 
tioned,  had  not  long  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“  On  the  zift  of  January  *769, 
the  invifihle  Junius  printed  his  tirll 
letter. 

“  Better  memories  may,  perhaps,  - 

recolle(5t  other  things  of  this  kind. - 

That  Chatterton  had  Walpole  and 
Ofiian  ill  fome  meafure  prefent  to  his 
mind,  is  manifeft  from  his  fixing  up¬ 
on  the  fame  perfon  (dr  Walpole)  to 
introduce  Rowley  to  the  world,  whom 
Maepherfoa  chofe  for  Olliari. 

“  With  regard  to  Chatterton’s  face 
and  perfon  all  agree,  that  he  was  a 

manly,  good-looking  boy - That 

there  was  fomething  about  him  which 
inftantaneouily  prepolhfied  you  in  his 
favour.  M’  Barrett  and  Mr  Catcott, 
as  well  as  all  who  remember  him, 
Ipeak  particularly  of  his  eye.  Catcott 
fays  he  never  could  look  at  it  long 
enough  to  fee  wliat  fort  of  an  eye  it 
was  ;  but  it  feenied  to  be  a  kind  of  a 
hawk’s  eye,  he  thinks.  Yo  i  could  fee 

his  foul  through  it. - Mr  Barrett 

favs,  he  took  particular  notice  of  his 
VcL.  LV. 
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eyes,  from  the  nature  of  his  profef- 
iion.  He  never  f.iw  fuch.  One  was 
llill  more  rjuiaik^ble  chan  the  other. 

ou  might  I’.c  cue  fire  roil  at  the 
botiom  of  them,  as  yr?  Ibmctimes  Jo 
in  a  black  eye,  but  nev  [  , ,1  rray  ones, 
which  his  were.  Mr  iiiirctt  adds, 
that  he  ui'eJ  often  to  jcim  for  him 
from  the  cliariiy-fcliooi  (  wnicfi  is  ciofc 
to  his  Iioulc),  and  diilcr  ij'oin  Iinii  iii 
opinion,  on  purpoll*  to  make  him  car. 
lied,  and  to  fee  how  wonderfully  his 
eye  would  llrlke  fire,  kiiidJc,  and  blaze 
up. - 

“  So  ends  what  I  havetofav  about 
Chatterton,  wlien  I  lhall  iiave  juit  ob- 
ferved  that  his  innocent  impofition  on 
the  world  is  exactly  the  llory  of  M. 
Angelo’s  biiried  lia.iie  of  Cupid;  and, 
finally,  that  Ivli.s  More  is  oltcncr 
boafted  by  Bridol,  and  acquired  more 
fame  and  wealih,  for  an  Ode  to  Gar- 
rick's  Dogy  tjiaii  Chattei  tou  for  all 
Rowley’s  poems. 

GsOiC’.Cs.  In  a  [cries  of  Letters  to 
a  FrLnd,  li't  itten  in  *7,6.  By 
William  Halyburion,  D.  1). 

7  s,  Doiialdioii,  i.oujon. 

These  letters  are  fuppofed  to 

have  been  wriuen  to  a  gwunlc- 
maii,  who,  belides  his  patrimonv, 
comes  iinexpe  tedly  inro  the  polfe'llou 
ot  an  td.ite,  conliiliiig  ol  fix  or  ieven 
thoufand  acres,  ttwdightfLilly  fituaied 
near  I'aii  brook,  ttiat  is,  we  luppofe, 
in  the  iile  of  Pines,  or  in  Utopia,  m 
this  occafion  the  proprietor  applies  to 
ills  IVicuJ  i'>r  rialybnrton,  reqnefting 
the  favour  of  Ills  luivice,  relative  to 
the  management  of  liis  villa.  The 
doctor,  like  a  fpeculative  philofopa;  r, 
lays  down  a  very  extenUve  and  mag¬ 
nificent  plan.  The  characd^i  he  de¬ 
lineates  is,  not  that  ofalhii  per  among 
Iharpers,  bnt  th  it  of  a  patriaren,  lo¬ 
ving  and  beloved,  Mefliug  and  blcli'cd 
by  a  numerous  family.  His  manlion 
is  to  be  a  fort  ot  urhs  in  rurCy  provided 
with  a  vaiiery  of  offices  and  conve- 
niencies  of  every  kind,  on  a  grand 
R  r 


vlllc,  whofe  rear  is  brought  up  by 
the  hog-mafter  on  horfeback.  The 
mafters  ialute. 

“  Next  comes  a  band  of  mufic. 
Then  the  fchoolmafter,  who  falutes,' 
and  is  followed  by  his  fcholars,  loU 
lowed  by  the  iilhers,  who  Ialute  : 
tl^en  the  other  inhabitants  of  Mill¬ 
ville,  and  the  whole  of  Pariftuown 
properly  difpofed,  w^ho  all  falute. 

“  The  weather  permitting,  the 
proceffion  is  fucceeded  by  a  concert 
on  the  mill-pond  The  people  then 
difperfe  to  their  homes,  and  after  a 
I  plentiful  good  dinner  pafs  the  reft  of 

innocent 


fcale.  TTis  apiary,  for  example,  is  to 
be  fnrnilhed  with  600  hives  ;  his  hog- 
gery  to  contain  8  boars,  66  fows, 
160  pigs,  and  200  hogs;  his  mill¬ 
pond  to  yield  him  annually  40,000  j 
trouts;  his  poultry  to  con  lift  of  3^6 
roofts,  wilii  every  other  article  in 
propon^on. 

The  reader  may  form  a  proper  no¬ 
tion  of  this  romantic  -lettablilhment, 
by  the  following  defeription  of  “  the 
patriarch**  and  his  attendants,  aftem 
bled  for  the  purpofe  of  celebrating 
his  birth  day : 

THE  quaternions,  and  fo  forth, 
being  put  under  the  care  of  married 
w’omen,  in  the  morning  the  people, 
in  their  bell  array,  rendezvous  on  the 
fchonl  green.  | 

“  You  take  your  ftalion  on  horfe¬ 
back  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  the  pro- 
celti  begins. 

“  Preceded  by  a  band  of  mufic, 
march  the  goodmen*s  deputies,  with 
fneep  hooks  in  their  hands.  They 
are  led  by  a  mailer  ihepherd  elected 
by  themlelves,  who  has  a  filver  Iheep- 
hook,  with  which  he  falutes  as  with 
a  fpontoon. 

“  Next  come  96  milk  maids,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  boys  on  poneys,  followed 
by  24  dairy  miftrelTes  on  palfreys. 
The  dairy- miftrelfes  falute  with  the 
light  hand. 

They  are  followed  by  i8  good- 
men  on  horfeback,  one  of  them  bear¬ 
ing  a  ftandard  with  rOral  fymbollcal 
devices.  Next  comes  Columella,  (ingle, 
followed  at  proper  diftance  by  the 
6  firft  goodmen.  All  thefe  falute 
with  the  hat. 

Next  come  92  threlhers,  then  70 
plowmen,  then  48  cowherds,  then  24 
hogherds,  then  48  feeders,  followed 
by  120  lads  and  boys.  Follows  the 
beeinalle^  at  the  head  of  his  beemen, 
gardeners,  and  foi  rafters,  followed  by 
the  mailer-gardener  and  mafter-foref- 
ter.  The  mafters  falute  with  the  hat. 
Next  comes  the  mill-mafter  on  horfe- 
backj  leading  your  fervants  of  Mill- 


the  day  in  dancing  and 
revelry.** 

In  the  prefent  age  It  can  fcarcely 
be  imagined,  that  fuch  a  company, 


on  fuch  a  feftival,  would  pafs  the  day 
in  “  innocent  revelry.**  Drunken- 
nefs  generally  clofes  the  feene.  But 
the  reader  mull  remember,  that  this 
is  a  patriarchal  fyftem,  which  does 
not  allow  fuch  an  infamous  profufion 
of  liquor  as  he  may  pofllbly  have  feen 
at  the  eledion  of  a  patriotic  fenator, 
or  on  the  birth- day  of  a  rich  young  j 
libertine,  when  he  fucceeds  to  his 
I  eftate,  and  makes  the  conduits  over¬ 
flow  with  the  production  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  cellar. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work  we  meet 
with  a  variety  of  mifcellaneous  tb- 
fervations,  fomeof  which  are  curious, 
and  others  chimerical.  We  (hall 
prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  of 
them,  for  their  inftruClion  or  enter¬ 
tainment,  without  attempting  to  vin¬ 
dicate  their  folidity,  their  utility,  or 
their  importance. 

Of  CHIMNEYS  and  GUN- BAR- 
KELS. 

My  idea  of  a  chimney  is  taken 
from  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  both  of 
them  being  pneumatic.^1  engines. 
Many  years  ago  I  was  engaged  with 
fome  others  in  finding  out  the  method 
of  boring  the  barrel  of  a  fowling- 
piece,  fo  as  to  make  it  throw  the  (hot 
the  clofeft.  After  numerous  experi- 
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inents  we  at  lad  hit  on  what  pleafed 
us.  The  barrel  having  been  formed 
into  a  perfedl  cylinder,  we  applied  to 
the  muzzle  a  fruftum  of  a  cone  feven 
or  eight  inches  long,  whole  imallell 
diameter  was  that  of  the  calibre  of 
the  barrel,  and  whofe  larged  diameter 
was  t‘-»  or  -V  ot  an  inch  more. 
After  boring  the  mazzlc  with  this 
fruftum  of  a  cone,  we  bored  likewife 
the  breech  of  the  barrel  with  it.  On 
comparing  thefe  barrels  with  thofe 
we  had  commonly  ufed,  we  fouud 
that  they  threw  into  a  ftieet  of  paper,  i 
thirty  yards  diftant,  four,  fix,  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  (hot  thrown 
by  the  common  barrels.  Wiien  the 
fporting  feafon  ca  ne,  we  brought 
down  the  birds  at  furprifing  diitances, 
which  was  the  thing  required. 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  on 
fervice,  my  winter-quarters  were  on 
a  frontier  poll.  I  had  a  hut  into 
which  my  baggage  was  thrown.  On 
kindling  a  fire,  I  had  like  to  have 
been  fmothered  with  fmoke.  I  ca’d  d 
a  mafon,  an  intelligent  fellow,  and 
fent  him  up  to  examine  the  orifice  of 
the  chimney,  which  was  about  twenty 
feet  high.  He  reported,  that  it  was 
rather  narrower  at  top  than  below, 

I  caufed  him  to  take  it  dowm  four  feet, 
and  rebuild  it,  widening  the  orifice 
to  I  inch  in  the  length,  and  ^  inch  in 
the  breadth.  Tue  confequence  was, 

I  had  no  more  fmoke. 

“  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
dweliing-houfe  is  clear  of  ilceple, 
dome,  cupola,  and  every  thing  that 
throws  downward  eddies,  niy  opinion 
of  a  perfedl  chimney  is  thus.:  dividing 
it  from  the  chimney-piece  to  the  top 
into  five  equal  parts,  build  the  firlt 
fifth  tapering  to  where  the  oblong 
fquare  orifice  begins  to  run  equal  for 
three  fifths.  In  the  laft  fitth,  let  the 
orifice  widen  to  the  top  .,Jp  ot  the 
length,  and  -V  of  the  breadth.  Nor 
do  I  advance  this  altogether  without 
experience. 

You  will  obferve,  that  in  the 
vonftruftion  of  fuch  a  chimney,  par.  » 


ticularly  of  great  eight,  r\t  ma- 
fonry  mul  be  very  fin,  and  liith  as 
no  model-T>aker  can  r:kt  ol. 

-  By  th 

common  rules  o  pneu¬ 
matics,  botlvT|]ii  b.irrcl  anvi  cH»nuey 
fecin  falfely  <)nilriK'K:d  Tor  obtuuing 
the  ends  in  fads  arc  fad.*, 

nocwithttanciiiir  theory  may  i.ot  lor 
a  time  be  able  t)  account  for  theuig’ 

Of  vVOOL. 

‘‘  In  Lmcolnflire  tithe  fleeces  are 
81b.  one  with  anotier.  In  Leic^fter- 
Ihire,  where  weddtrs  are  reared  to 
.^7lb.  the  quarter,  .he  fleece  is  17 ib. 
In  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  wheie  :ie* 
mutton  is  151b.  the  fletee  is  41b.  of 
indifferent  wool.  Such  ,)oor  tjuaiiti- 
ty  and  quality  is  princip;lly  owing  to 
the  fmeariiig  or  tarrin  j  :he  llitep  ;  a 
cuftom  fcarce  heard  or  vlcwhere  fave 
in  the  fells  of  Lancaiiiirr,  and  wolds 
of  Yorklhire.  The  reabns  alTigiied 
for  this  pradice  are,  tiia  it  keeps  the 
fheep  warm,  and  prevens  the  fcab. 

“  One  would  think,  hat  moiiten- 
ing  and  clotting  the  d3wny  young 
growth  at  the  root  of  tie  wool  were 
the  very  way  to  make  tie  fnecpcohi; 
and  that  tar,  for  colh  diig  fund  anil 
dirt,  was  applied  on  j)U!pore  to  give 
him  the  fcab  ;  fo  iiiJull'ious  is  lolly 
in  defeating  its  own  ends. 

“  In  Shetland  the  fleece  is  clh.  of 
the  fijieft  of  wool,  which  is  polled, 
not  (horn,  and  the  iiunton  ]?lb.  the 
quarter.  The  (heep  are  black,  brown, 
dun,  grey,  chefnut ;  andfome  ot  them 
of  all  thefe  colours. 

“  The  king  of  Spain  wms  once  the 
greateft  iliepherd  in  the  world.  His 
flock  of  five  millions  was,  In  ordinaa 
ces  of  ftate,  termed  the  precious  jewel 
of  the  crown,  and  brought  annually 
into  the  royal  coffers  575,000!.  Ster- 
liivr.  It  wuntered  in  the  vales  of 

O 

Manca,  Eftremadura,  and  Andidufia, 
whence  in  fpring  it  moved  north¬ 
ward  in  detachments  oi  10,000  Ihcrp, 
and  pafTed  the  fummer  in  the  lulls 
and  elevated  plains  of  Leon,  Old 
Caflile,  Cuei.ca,  and  Arrag'm.  An 


I  aiT)  oie  of  rhe  greii'  many  who 
think,  we  hid  much  better  be  with¬ 
out  ciivalr)  altogether,  fave  lour 
Troops  to  at  lend  on  the  perfon  of  the 
king,  and  hdf  a^  many  to  do  honour 
to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland. 

“  They  ere  triple  the  expence  of 
foot,  and  t  lien  for  all  in  all,  man  for 
man,  cannot  be  reckoned  moic  than 
equally  uiefil. 

We  are  infulars.  Our  real  war 
is  maritime,  is  ampr.ihions. 

“  If  we  ever  recorn. nence  continen¬ 
tal  QriixotiOn,  better  hire  h.df  the 
cavittry  of  Germany,  or  thrice  their 
D'lmtHT  in  nfantry,  than  continue 
for  thirty  year**  devouring  the  grain, 
and  wading  die  p.iilures  of  Great 
’Britaiii  and  It  ei.iiid.’’ 

Of  TE.A  and  S-^GAR. 


“  In  C!;ina,  fo  interKu^eJ  with 
canals  polhiccd  by  the  fupernumerary 
miliirms  of  men  living  in  lloiuing 
hoMn  a,  the  leaves  of  the  Tcho  tree 
ferve  to  expurg;'  rhe  water.  In  the 
Seven  Unit-id  Provinces,  vj’here  are 
many  canals  and  very  f:-.v  hiuntains, 
tea  lerves  rhe  fame  piirpof^.  But 
then  a  l')utchm4n  drinks  no  milk, 
;^nd  ufes  only  one  hit  of  ’igar- candy 
of  the  li'/e  of  a  nut.  With  thi* 
clumtye  in  his  cheek,  he  will  keep 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  . 

Tuefday,  Fgh,  12. 

ORD  VISCOUNT  SACK- 
VILLE  took  the  oaths  and 
hU  feat.  He  was  introduced  by  the 
Lords  Dudley  and  Edgecumbe. 

Monday y  Feb.  :  8. 

The  DUKE  of  CH ANDOS  moved 
an  addreis  to  his  Majelly  for  papers 
relative  to  the  orders  fent  out  to  the 
Admirals  and  Commanders  on  the 
American  Ration.  Thefe  papers,  his 
Grace  faid,  were  efTential  to  the  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  furrendcr 
of  the  troops  under  Lord  Cornwallis; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  rofe  and 
apologized  for  the  defuitory  manner 
in  which  he  at  firft  opened  the  buti- 
nefs  relative  to  Lord  Vifcount  Sack- 
ville’s  being  called  up  to  the  Houfe 
of  Peers,  and  hoped  it  would  be  im¬ 
puted  to  delicacy,  and  thofe  feelings 
which  naturally  opprelTed  him  in 
dating  a  bufmefs  wherein  he  confider- 
*  ed  the  character  of  the  nation  in 
cjeneral,  and  the  honour  of  that 
Houfe  in  particular,  to  be  intimately 
concerned. 

As  to  his  Lordfhlp’s  political  con- 
dud,  the  Marquis  laid,  he  would  wiih 
to  have  it  underilood,  that  in  making 
the  prefent  motion  that  had  no  in¬ 
fluence  upon  him.  The  fimple  point 
was,  creating  a  man  a  Peer,  ftigma- 
tized  wnth  a  criminal  fentence,  and 
before  that  fentence  was  taken  away. 
Private  pique  he  declared  he  had  none. 
It  js  true,  he  had  never  lived  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  the  noble  Lord  ;  but 
in  the  dlfl’crent  fituations  w’here  they 
had  come  together,  he  had  ahvays 
experienced  politenefs  and  civilities 
from  him. 

The  Marquis  concluded  his  fpeech 
by  moving  a  refolution  to  the  lollow- 
ing  purport:  ^ 

“  Rcfolvcd,  That  it  is  highly  re- 
prehenfible  in  whoever  advilcd  his 


Majefty  to  exert  his  undoubted  pre¬ 
rogative  of  creating  Peers,  in  the 
creation  of  a  perfon  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Peer  of  this  Houfe  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  judgment  of  a  court  mar¬ 
tial,  and  wdio  was  the  objed  of  the 
orders  confeqiiential  thereto.'* 

Lord  AbingdoHy  in  a  flinrt  fpeech, 
feconded  the  motion,  and  defined  the 
conllitutional  power  of  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  His  Lordlhip  argued,  that 
all  powder  originated  with  the  people, 
and  was  delegated  to  the  Crown  for 
the  good  of  the  people;  fo  that  pre¬ 
rogative  was  no  more  than  a  power 
of  doing  good.  The  honour  of  the 
Houfe,  and  the  charaiRer  of  the  na-- 
tion,  he  faid,  were  gone,  if  men  were 
to  be  rewarded  with  titles  for  public 
crimes  and  public  vices. 

Lord  Vifcount  Sackvilh  opened  his 
defence  by  an  apology  to  the  Houfe. 
Iri  this  apology,  his  Lordlhip  faij, 
that  having  had  the  honour  of  li  ting 
among  their  Lordfhips  but  a  very 
fhort  lime,  he  ihouid  not  have  pre- 
fumed  upon  troubling  them  fo  fud- 
denly  with  his  opini  on  upoii  any 
queflion  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  quellion,  of  which  he  was  i!ie 
caufe,  and  in  the  decifion  of  which 
he  was  fo  nearly  concerned,  would, 
he  hoped,  exculpate  him  in  every  can¬ 
did  mind. 

The  fa^fl  of  his  having  been  fen- 
tenced  by  a  court  martial  for  difoUe- 
dience  of  orders  he  acknowledged  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  at  the 
dillance  of  2 j  years,  when  every  man 
who  fat  on  that  court  martial,  ex:ept 
Lord  Robert  Manners,  was  dead,  the 
fentence  of  that  court  would  be 
brought  up  aga  nil  him. 

’  Many  of  .heir  Lordlhips  could  not. 

'  knowM>f  iheml’clves  the  chara(51er  of 
.  thole  times,  the  evidence  which  had 
‘  been  pro  luced  ag.aimt  him,  the  fac¬ 
tion  with  which  he  had  been  perft- 
cured. 

*  In  the  firft  inftance  he  was  con¬ 
demned  withoir  a  He  iiimfeif 

called  a  trial,  ant!  i:  \vu  grantetL 
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matifin  was  big  with  confequences  of 
dangerous  nature.  It  went  to  an  at¬ 
tack  moll  injurious  to  the  conllitution, 
and  which  in  its  efFe<fl  might  prove  fatal 
ro  our  liberties.  The  noble  Vifeount 
had  been  tried  and  convided  under 
the  fentence  of  military  law,  but  fuch 
was  the  happy  fyftem  of  this  country, 
that  no  military  fentence  could  de¬ 
prive  a  man  of  his  civil  rights.  If 
once  it  did,  farewell  to  the  freedom 
of  Great  Britain.  Could  their  Lord- 
fhips  then,  with  any  degree  <>f  jullice, 
or  propriety — he  would  even  fay  of 
honefty,  attempt  by  fuch  a  vote  as  the 
prefenr,  to  fet  the  military  above  the 
civil  power,  and  lay  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  fword  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  people  ?  Yet  to  this  purpofe 
did  the  motion  tend. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  faid,  he  could 
by  no  means  coincide  with  tiie  noble 
Lord  who  fpnke  laft.  He  faw  the 
matter  in  a  quite  different  point  of 
viev/.  The  inc.ipicity  of  the  noble 
Peer,  or  the  prerogative  of  his  maf- 
ter,  were  not  the  quellion.  It  was 
the  conduct  of  the  miniller,  who 
advifed  a  meafure  that  was  an  indig¬ 
nity  to  the  Houfe,  which  called  for 
their  Lordlbips  attention.  A  noble 
Lord  had  obferved,  that  the  Peers  by 
their  authority  were  veiled  with  a 
power  of  advifing  the  crown.  This 
was  an  hereditary  right,  which  re¬ 
mained  indifputahk.  To  agree,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  noble  marquis,  neither 
militated  againll  martial  juflics  or 
civil  liberty. — As  toplacing  the  mili¬ 
tary  above  the  civil  power,  that  he 
was  certain  came  not  within  the  idea 
of  any  noble  Lord  in  the  Houfe;  and 
and  fo  far  in  his  opinion  did  the  power 
of  the  military  exceed  what  it  ought 
conftitulionally,  that  he  fhouldbe  hap¬ 
py  to  have  the  noble  Lord’s  afii fiance 
in  framing  fuch  laws  as  might  place 
it  on  that  footing  on  which  it  ought 
to  Hand  in  a  country,  the  happinefsof 
which  was  only  to  be  founded  on  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  its  fuhjecHs. 

As  to  the  noble  Vifeount,  whofe. 
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conduct  had  made  him  the  prei'^nt  |  L  ‘TvI  delayed  on  this  frivolous  prc- 
fubject  of  debate,  his  fituation  \WiS  itvxc^  /or  o?:e  hour  and  a  half\  by  his 
indeed  pitiable.  He  ftood  before  tf.e  G. .ire’s  watch,  lhi>ugh  he  had  not 
Houfe  convi(5ted  of;rt.  high  a  criiOe  lo  ijaiie  a  mile  to  advance, 
could  mark  the  guilt  of  a  lolJier—  Thlb,  his  Gr.iee  f.iiii,\vasthe  leflimo- 
that  of  difobeying  the  orders  of  his  ay  he  was  prepared,  uiiuer  the 
commander.  Tims  illgm  itized,  he  Ideas  ot  honour  and  truth  to  give, 
came  into  their  J^ordlhips  rrefence  nad  he  been  called  as  a  vvitncis  on 
to  take  a  feat  as  a  peer.  Was  it  poi  the  trial.  The  noble  Ciifj)rir,  how- 
fible  to  pafs  over  in  fiience  iiicn  a  ever,  had  got  over  all  the  dilgrace  of 
iranfadtioa  \  Wi^  it  politic,  wlicn  the  rhofe  days,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  tiiem  ;  peerage  ;  and,  it  report  did  nor  mil- 
when  danger  threatenedon  evr'T  v'llde  ;  take,  was  foon  to  have  a  biu  j  ribbon, 
when  the  good  conduct  ot  our  otficers  — His  Grace  f.iid,  he  threw  out  this 
and  ibldiers  were  our  only  Itrength  ;  lull  hitir,  that  ininiitry  might  know 
to  lubmit  to  the  mortification  of  fee-  his  fentiments  on  the  occalion,  which 
ing  the  hlgheft  honours  conferred  on  were,  that  it  the  enfigns  of  the  garter 
a  perfon  who  had  been  publicl>  fen*  were  fo  dilgraced,  he  was  contidenc 
tenced  for  a  coiidudt,  which  deprived  the  brave  othcer  who  commanded  at 
him  of  all  military  honours,  and  hau  Minden,  would  return  the  Jiont)Ur 
degraded  him  in  every  regiment  in  with  which  he  was  invelhd  for  his 


the  fervice.  His  Grace  then  touch-  I  good  condud,  asfooa  as  he  Ibould  find 


ed  on  the  ftale  of  this  country,  and  ihe  fame  rcwarvl  bellowed  on  another 
adverted  to  the  conJudt  of  mini  'dhcer  lor  his  bad  A*,  to 

Iters,  among  wliom  as  a  chiet  culprit,  !  the  minifiry,  when  inrt-r  was 

he  faid  was  a  noble  Lord  in  the  tiril  agitated  in  the  Moiiie,  tiity  ikulk- 
jother  Houfe,  from  whom  no  truth  ed  trom  debate,  ni  1  uiuler  the  pititul 
^/'ever  came.  Af  er  declaiming  for  fubterhige  td  i  <;'»<. Ition  of  aJj  iirn- 
fometime  on  this  fubje*5t,  he  returned  ment,  evaded  tl)»;  mveltlgation  of  their 
to  the  queltion  under  debate.  The  friend’s  conJu.:!.  Tney  dread^.d  the 


dil'graceful  circumdance  at  the  battle  I  rniin  ol  an  catjulrv  ;  and  by  the  in- 
of  Minden,  fo  often  attended  to,  and  !  iiiience  ot  the  crowa  Hopped  tliC  cur- 


under  the  peculiarity  of  which  the  rent  of  jii'dice. 

noble  Vifeount  laboured,  was  a  duTe-  Lord  ^\ormont  r*  jc5ted  the  idea  of 
Fence  of  orders  fuppofed  to  exiit  in  Ikulkir.  :,  laying  tliar  he  had  ddivered 


the  meffige  delivered  to  the  com 
rnander  of  the  cavalry.  His  Grace 
could  fpeak  perfedly  corredl  to  tha: 
p(finr,  as  he  then  had  the  honour  to 
ierve  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  and 
was  a  wiuiefs  to  the  whole  tranfac^ 
tion.  The  firft  orders  fent  by  his 
Royal  Highnefs  were  for  the  calvary 


ills  ienti  njins  on  that  fiihj>>fl  wh  n 
the  matter  was  firll  agitated.  He 
agreed  with  Lord  Wallingham  as  to 
the  danger  the  patling  fucli  a  motion 
niigiit  create,  and  r  probat  'd  the  idea 
of  Peers  having  formerly  the  right  of 
rcj:»5llng  or  recoiTimending  to  feats  in 
in  that  Houfe.  Fie  was  warranted  in 


to  advance;  and  a  fecond  inelfenger  this  by  the  laws  of  the  conlVuution, 
being  difpalched  for  the  fame  pu*'pofe,  by  which  law^  the  King,  as  thefonn- 
the  noble  Lord  whocommanded,  faid  t.in  of  honour,  had  a  right  to  couftr 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  orJers,  fo  the  dignity  of  peerage  oa  any  perfon 
tiiat  he  did  not  know  whether  he  Was  not  legally  incapicitaird.  As  to  t!ie. 
TO  advance  the  whole,- or  with  oiilv  fitnation  ot  the  noble  V^lfcount,  there 
the  Brltilh  cavalry.  Had  he  advanced  were  more  prec*  dents  than  one  in  his 
witheither,  the  glory  of  the  day  wonlfJ  favour.  There  was  that  of  Sir  Robert 
4iave  been  complete.  But  the  noble  Walpole,  v/h  *  was  caJlcJ  up  to  t^e 


J20  1  ri  11/  Si,  kj  i  Vf  ^ 

Houfe  of  Peers,  3llljou;<h  convided 
ot  ukiiig  a  bribe.  But  when  the 
luat  and  taction  of  the  times  had 
cooicd.  every  dilpaflionate  man  be¬ 
lieved  him  perfedily  innocent.  His 
Lordlhip  concluded  with  giving  his 
iie  ’i^tive  to  the  motion. 

LW  Shtflhunie  dtVdckQd  thecoiidu(5> 
of  l^ord  Sackville— the  coridudt  of 
Minidry — aadthe  condu^l  of  the  So¬ 
vereign. —  Confined  his  nbdities 

v^xre,  his  Lordlhip  faid,  that  he  had 
vet  found  precedents  where  minillers 
h:i'J  been  impeached  for  advifing  their 
Sovereign  to  confer  the  dignity  ot 
|xerage  when  not  merited*  He  in 
ftanced  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  was  favourite  to  two  Kings— 
Lord  Oxford,  the  17th  of  Henry  IV. 
and  oiR  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  all 
ot'  whom  corroborated  the  idea  he 
m  lintained. 


His  L'  .rdlhip  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  military  charader  of 
L'.rd  Sackville,  which  he  attacked 
with  great  acrimony,  but  in  a  civil 
capacity  allowed  him  confidcrable 
merit,  fie  concluded  with  adding,  that 
ti'ic  Inntour  conferred  on  his  lucceffor 
in  olnce  would  nor  be  difputcd  as  im¬ 
proper,  for  Mr  W’^elbore  Ellis  was 
never  yet  found  guilty  of  difobedience 
01  orders. 

I'he  pancgyrick  on  the  civil  cha- 
ra^er  of  Lord  backville  called  up. 

T/v  ChaJicellor^  who  argued  that 
the  conipiiinents  juft  pjaid  the  noble 
Vil’count,  amounted  to  a  proof  ot  the 
peerage  being  properly  bellowed.  The 
noble  Earl,  he  laid,  could  not  deny 
the  pofirion  without  fallifying  his  owm 
words.  His  Lordlhip  fpoke  for  a 
confiderable  time  againft  the  motion; 
altjer  wdiich  the  Lords  Rcckmgkam^ 
Radnor  and  Denbigh  delivered  their 
opinions ;  and  the  Houfe  divided, 
when  tfieir  appeared 

For  the  queilion  28 

.r^gainll  it  93 

M.ijority  - - 65 

The  Houfe  then  adjourned. 


To  our  Correspondents. 

Juvp-Nis  Paper  contains  fomc  pretty  good 
remarks  on  the  impro:)ricty  of  the  Salique 
Lam;  hut  we  cou't]  wilh  to  be  informed  of 
the  drift  of  his  jiory.  which  we  confefs  we  do 
n- 1  comprehend  bcfoie  we  can  give  it  a 
place. 

The  Account  of  the  Inquifition  has  already 
appeared  in  this,  and  many  other  periodical 
publications 

Mercator’s  Obfervations  on  the  Wool 
Fiade  lhall  have  a  place  firit  opp'»rtunity 

*  b  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Dunaveriy  in 
cur  next. 

The  Ttpplers  raiher  profaiCi  particularly  to¬ 
wards  the  CiinctuHori 

'•'he  Fata!  Vow  too  indelicate  for  publica¬ 
tion  : — the  Sonnet  ma*  fill  a  fpare  corner. 

.  Alcandlr's  Veifes  arc  tolcr.ble,  though 
fon'ethin,,  in  the  ling  Ibng  (tile. 

Anticipator’s  Speech  (llallbe  confidcrcd,^ 


